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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Works  of  William  Corvpcr,  his  Life  aud  Letters, 
William  Uatflcy,  Esq,  Now  first  completed  by  the  iutnxluc- 
tioH  of  (\m'|>er’s  Private  Correspondence.  Edit^  by  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Griinshawe,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Hurton,  Northamptonshire,  &c. 
Ill  eight  V^oluines.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Price  2/.,  bound 
and  lettered.  London,  1835,  6. 

2.  The  Works  of  William  Cotvpcr,  Esq.  Comprising  his  Poems, 
Correspondence,  and  Tninslations.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
hv  the  Editor,  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Poet  Laureate,  &c. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Price  65.  each.  London,  183(). 

3.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  William  Cowjter,  Esq,,  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  With  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  John  S.  Memes,  LL.D., 
Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Canova,**  &c.  In  three  Volumes,  sm.  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  1834. 

/^OWPEU  seems  likely  to  be  honoured  with  as  many  hio- 
^  grapliers  as  Pope  or  Milton.  Hitherto,  however,  though  we 
have  had  memoirs,  and  sketches,  and  ‘  lives  ’  of  Cowper  in  abund¬ 
ance,  a  view  of  his  charaeter  and  writings  was  still  a  desidera¬ 
tum,  that  should  do  complete  justice  to  all  their  hearings  upon 
English  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  pathological  case  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  and  interesting  sufferer,  and  this  in  a  manner  that 
should  satisfy  alike  the  man  of  taste,  the  physiologist,  and  the 
religious  reader.  It  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  writer  uniting 
more  qualifications  for  this  complex  task,  than  the  Biographer  of 
Kirke  White,  of  Wesley,  and  of  Bunyan ;  yet,  with  all  Dr. 
Southey's  varied  and  elegant  attainments,  his  generous  enthusi- 
asm,  and  prevailing  candour,  his  competency  to  delineate  the 
more  delicate  and  mysterious  traits  of  the  intellectual  portrait, 
niight  he  distrusted,  not  unreasonably,  by  those  friends  of  the 
Poet  who  were  chiefly  anxious  to  have  his  religious  character 
f^ued  from  injurious  misapprehension,  and  presented  to  the 
public  in  all  its  genuine  lustre.  We  feel  compelled  to  suppose 
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that  this  consiiU‘ration  influenced  tlic  mind  of  Mr.  Grimshawe,  in 
undertaking  to  edit  this  repuhlication  of  llayley's  Memoirs,  with 
the  addition  of  tlie  Private  Correspondenee.  We  could  have 
wished,  however,  that  some  explanation  had  been  given  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  Dr.  Southey  adverts,  in  a  tone  perhaps 
somewhat  too  (juerulous,  in  the  I’reface  to  his  memoir.  It  ap]>ear8 
that  he  was  first  applied  to  by  the  PublisluTs  to  undertake  the 
siHK'niUendence  of  an  edition  of  (V)wper's  Works,  in  Two 

other  publishers,  having  formed  tlie  same  design,  made  similar 
applications  to  him  ;  but  both  abandoned  the  idea  of  comjx'tition, 
on  finding  the  ground  thus  pre-occuj)ied.  In  order  to  render  their 
edition  of  CowpePs  Works  conn)lete,  Messrs,  llaldwin  and 
Oadock  offered  to  ])urchase  the  copyright  and  remaining  copies • 
of  the  Private  Correspondence,  edited  by  the  late  Uev.  Dr. 
.Tohnson,  in  1024.  The  publishers  of  those  volumes.  Dr.  S. 
alleges, 

*  held  them  in  treaty  for  several  months,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
began  st'cretly  to  print  an  editimi  of  Cowjhw’s  works  in  the  same  form 
as  this,  which  had  been  previously  announced,  and  for  which  prepara¬ 
tions  had  Ix'eii  made,  wherein  neither  care  nor  expense  had  Ixto 
sjmred.  An  editor  was  found,  whom  the  Evangelical  Magazine  pro¬ 
nounced  “  from  personal  knowledge  *’  to  be  “  the  only  living  man 
who  could  do  justice  to  the  life  of  Cowper.”  Their  eagerness  to  get 
into  the  field  was  such,  that  the  first  volume  was  published  before  the 
ongmvings  for  it  could  l)e  made  ready ;  and  the  work  thus  surrep¬ 
titiously  prejmred  and  hurried  into  the  world,  was  announced  as  tne 
,  only  complete  edition  of  Cowper.’ 

It  would  not  be  right  to  give  any  opinion  of  a  transaction  rc- 
spi'Cting  which  we  know  nothing  except  from  an  er  parte  state¬ 
ment;  but  we  cannot  l)elieve  that  Mr.  Grimshawc  would  knowingly 
lend  himself  to  so  unhandsome  a  manojuvre  as  his  publishers  are 
here  ehargeil  with.  All  that  we  find  in  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstanees  under  which  he  was  induced  to  edit  this  rival  pub¬ 
lication,  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  Preface. 
A  tier  stating  that  the  object  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  publishing  the 
suppressed  corres])ondence,  was  ‘  to  dissipate  the  illusion  ’  that 
existwl  respecting  ('owjrer’s  real  character,  Mr.  Grimshawc  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say : — 

‘  Still  there  remains  one  more  important  object  to  he  nccomplished : 


•  These  interesting  volumes,  it  is  stateil,  ‘  had  obtained  so  poor  a 
‘  sale,  that  upwards  of  one  thousand  copies  were  remaining  in  the 
‘  publisher’s  w  arehouse.’  The  number  of  the  impression  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  riiexplaiiunl,  the  fact  is  a  curious  instance  of  public  caprice. 
Hut  the  volumes  were  much  too  d<*ar. 
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viz.t  to  present  to  the  British  public  the  tvhoir  Corresftofuiritcc  in  its 
rntire  and  unbroken  form,  and  in  its  chronoiofical  order.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  real  character  of  Cowjht  be  fully  understood 
and  ctJuiprehended  ;  and  the  consistency  of  his  Christian  character  be 
found  to  harmonize  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  his  pure  and  exulted 
pnaluetions.  Supplemental  to  such  an  undertaking  is  the  task  of 
revising  Hayley’s  life  of  the  Poet,  purifying  it  from  the  errors  that 
detract  from  its  acknowledged  value,  and  adapting  it  to  the  demands 
and  expectations  of  the  religious  public.  That  this  desideratum  has 
long  l>cen  felt  to  an  extent  lieyond  what  is  ‘commonly  supposed,  the 
Kditor  has  had  ample  means  of  knowing,  from  his  own  personal  obser¬ 
vation,  and  from  re])eate<l  assurances  of  the  same  import  from  his 
lamented  friend,  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond. 

‘  The  time  for  carrying  this  object  into  cflfcct  is  now  arrived.  The 
termination  of  the  copyright  of  Hay  ley's  Life  of  Cowjier,  and  access 
to  the  Private  Corre8|)ondencc  collected  by  Dr.  Johnson,  enable  the 
Kditor  to  combine  all  these  objects,  and  to  present,  for  the  first  time, 
a  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Con'per,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  individual  liesides  himself  to  accomplish,  iR'cause  all  others  are 
debarred  access  to  the  Private  Correspondence . 

‘All  that  now  remains  is  for  the  Editor  to  say  one  word  respecting 
himself.  He  has  Ik^cii  called  upon  to  engage  in  this  undertaking  l)oth 
on  i)uhlic  and  private  grounds.  He  is  not  insensible  to  the  honour  of 
such  a  commission,  and  yet  feels  that  he  is  undertaking  a  delicate  and 
resj)ousihle  office.  .  .  .  Had  the  life  of  his  endeared  friend.  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  heiMi  prolonged,  no  man  would  have  been  better  qualified  for  such 
an  office.  His  ample  sources  of  information,  his  name,  and  his  pro¬ 
found  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Cowper,  (whom  he  tenderly 
watched  while  living,  and  whose  eyes  he  closed  in  death,)  would  have 
awakened  an  interest  to  which  no  other  writer  could  presume  to  lay 
claim.  It  is  under  the  failure  of  this  expectation,  which  is  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  grave,  that  the  Editor  feels  called  U|>on  to  endeavour 
to  supply  the  void  :  and  thus  to  fulfil  what  is  due  to  the  character  of 
(‘owjHT,  and  to  the  known  wishes  of  his  departed  friend.' 

Wc  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  this  explanatory  statement 
falls  short  of  l)eing,  on  many  points,  a  fair  representation.  Mr. 
(trimshawe  adirms,  that  no  individual  hut  liimself  had  the  power 
to  give  a  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Cowper.  How  eamc 
he  !)y  this  power?  By  the  termination  of  the  copyright  of 
Hay  ley's  Life  of  Cowper.  But  the  public  will  ask,  why  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  for  this.  (!ould  no  arrangement  have  been 
made  with  the  proprietors  of  that  copyright,  prior  to  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  their  legal  interest  in  it?  It  is  not  usually  deemed 
a  strictly  honourable  proceeding,  to  watch  for  the  expiration  of 
copyrights,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  that  eircumstancc. 
Hcasons,  of  which  we  arc  not  aware,  may  have  led  to  tins  pro¬ 
ceeding;  hut,  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  it  contrasts  disad- 
vantageously  with  the  offer  made  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cra- 
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dock,  the  proprietors  of  Iliiyley's  (’owjK*r,  to  })urchase  tlie  ropy, 
right  and  stock  of  the  “  Private  (’orrespondcnce  ",  the  interest 
in  which  must  nearly  have  expired.  'I'lie  liohlcrs  of  the  latter 
co])y right  could  have  empowered  Dr.  Southey,  just  as  well  as 
Mr.  (irimshawe,  to  print  the  entire  and  unbroken  (Correspondence; 
and  why  they  refused  to  do  this,  while  taking  advantage  of  an 
expired  copvright,  remains  unex])lained.  Hut  further.  Dr.  Southey 
asks:  ‘  In  what  sense  can  it  he  said,  that  any  ]HTson  is  tirharred 
‘  arresa  to  a  hook  which  has  been  upon  sale  ever  since  it  was 
‘published,  twelve  years  ago?"  Air.  (irimshawe  means,  that 
nolKHly  hut  the  ])arty  employed  to  edit  Messrs.  Saunders  ami 
Otley's  mlition  could  ftritif  those  letters;  hut  why  did  he  not  say 
this?  Dr.  Southey  has  very  fairly  made  ample  use  of  those 
letters  in  his  Memoir,  and  extracted  from  them  as  largely  as 
suited  his  purpose.  He  has  also  had  access  to  many  new  sources 
of  information,  either  ‘debarred"  to  Mr.  (irimshawe,  or  out  of 
his  reach  ;  and  it  will  he  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  the  widow  of  that  Dr.  Johnson,  than  whom,  had  his  life 


been  spared,  ‘  no  man  would  have  In'cn  better  qualified  for  the 
'  ollice  "  of  fulfilling  ‘  what  is  due  to  the  character  of  (’owper,"  is 
among  the  individuals  to  whom  Dr.  Southey  acknowledges  his 
obligations.  Laying  all  these  circumstances  together,  we  must 
think  that  Air.  (irimshawe  owes  it  to  his  own  high  character,  to 


ex})lain  the  reasons  of  his  feeling  called  upon  to  engage  in  the 
undertaking  designe<l  to  forestall,  and,  if  ])ossible,  supersede  that 
of  Dr.  Southey.  Had  he  taken  the  field  when  it  was  open  to 
him,  no  one  would  have  dis]Hited  his  right.  If  he  conscientiously 
objected  against  the  task  being  committed  to  tlie  hands  of  the 
learned  and  amiable  Hiographer  selected,  he  should  have  avowed 


it.  'This  would  have  ill  accorded,  however,  with  the  praise  he 
bestows  iqion  Hayley,  whom,  begging  Air.  (irimshawe"s  pardon, 
we  cannot  ‘  exonerate  from  any  charge  injurious  to  his  honour." 
AV  e  must  fairly  say  that  we  should  not  have  eonsidered  Hayley's 
Alemoirs  worth  re])rinting  in  any  sliape.  A  com})letely  new  Life 
was  wanted  :  and  that  Mr.  Grimshawe  should  not  have  felt  this, 


is  to  us  surprising.  J'o  Hayley,  no  thanks  are  due.  We  have 
always  understood  that  he  turned  his  biographical  ‘industry"  to 
giHHl  account,  and  realized  large  ])n)fits  by  his  sentimental  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  PiK't  of  Weston,  whose  real  character  he  studi¬ 


ously  disguised.  Air.  (irimsliawe  has  found  it  necessary  to  take 
rd)erties  with  Hay  ley  "s  Alemoir,  which,  if  the  work,  apart  from 
the  Letters,  had  hvvn  worth  any  thing,  could  not  be  deemed 
warrantable. 


‘  It  is  iiiqHis^ihle  ’  (he  says)  ^  for  the  Editor  to  specify  the  various 
instances  of  revision  in  the  narrative  of  Haylev,  l>ecause  they  are 
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•tuiu'timos  niimite  or  verbal,  at  other  tinu's  more  eiilar)(iHl.  The  object 
has  Urn  to  retain  the  basis  of  his  work,  jis  far  as  |HKHsible.  The  intnw 
iluetitni  t»f  new  matter  is  principally  whore  the  interests  of  religion  or 
aregaril  to  ('owper’s  character  seemed  to  require  it;  and  for  such 
rt'inarks  the  Kditor  is  solely  res|H»nsible.’  d/r.  Grimshatve  s  Preface, 

Not  having  llaylcy's  work  at  band,  wo  arc  unable  to  ascertain 
bv  odlation  the  extent  of  these  alterations  and  additions;  but  wc 
suspect  that  tliere  would  Ih'  found  occasion  to  regret  that  Mr. 
(Iriinsbawe  has  left  so  nuicli  of  Hayley,  rather  than  that  be  has 
altered  so  nuicb.  For  instance,  we  o|H'ned,  at  p.  9,  u]>on  this 
expression  :  ‘  Js  if  destifn)  had  determined  tliat  all  bis  early 
*  situations  in  life  sliould  be  peculiarly  irksome  to  bis  delicate 
‘  feelings,  be  was  removed,'  &c.  So  bcatbenisb  a  phrase,  Mr. 
(Iriinsbawe  could  not  have  penned  ;  but  has  be  not  made  himself 
res]>onsible  for  it  by  the  minute  and  unsparing  revision  be  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  bestowed  upon  the  Memoir?  'I'bis  inconvenience 
he  might  have  foreseen ;  that  be  has  made  himself  morally  ac¬ 
countable  for  every  cx]>ression  which  be  has  left ;  nor  can  we 
think  that  the  result  will  give  satisfaction  either  to  himself  or  to 
his  readers.  The  name  of  William  Hayley,  Esq.,  figures  on  the 
title-page,  and  may  serve  as  a  decoy;  but  the  narrative  is  neither 
Havlcy's  nor  the  Editor's,  being  a  ]mtcbwork  of  old  and  new 
materials.  Resides,  the  two  hundred  additional  letters  now  first 
incor])orated  with  Hayley 's  work,  are,  in  many  respects,  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  effect  which  bis  memoir  was  intended  to  produce, 
and  require  a  very  different  nettinf:  in  the  narrative.  IVlr.  Grim- 
shawe  thinks  that  the  real  character  of  Cowjx'r  cannot  be  fully 
conqirebendt^l  till  the  whole  correspondence  is  presented  in  its 
unbroken  form  and  in  chronological  order.  ^Vc  cannot  agree  with 
him.  'I'be  ‘‘  I'rivate  Gorrespondence"  threw  as  much  light  upon 
his  character  by  its  supplemental  publication,  as  it  can  do,  thus 
incorporated  with  the  other  letters.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
have  ]>referred  an  arrangement  of  the  ('orrcspondence  that,  with¬ 
out  departing  widely  from  the  order  of  time,  made  this  secondary 
to  their  beiiiir  classified  according  to  their  contents  and  character. 
Wc  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  Hayley 's  method  of  work¬ 
ing  all  the  letters  into  his  loose  and  flimsy  narrative,  was  a  bad 
one.  Such  portions  only  of  a  correK]M)ndencc  as  arc  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  biographical  narrative,  can  lx?  introduced  into  the 
memoir  w  ith  advantage ;  and  we  cannot  but  decidedly  prefer 
Dr.  Southey's  plan  of  inserting  only  such  extracts  ‘  as  miglit  be 
‘spun  into  the  thread  of  the  narration',  and  arranging  the  whole 
correspondence  after  the  biography.  From  this  plan.  Dr.  S.  has 
indeed  been  com|H*lled  to  depart,  in  some  measure,  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  introducing  more  copious  extracts  from  the  “  Private 
(  orrespnndence  "  than  he  would  have  done,  had  the  permission 
print  them  complete  Ixen  obtained.  If  any  ]>ortion  of  the 
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(*orres])oiulence,  however,  r(‘<juired  more  than  aiiollier  to  be  so 
interwoven  with  the  memoir,  it  was  this.  The  greater  part  of 
the  //Verf/r// correspondence  given  l>y  Ilayley,  it  were  better  to 
arrange  in  series. 

Having  now  discharged  a  very  unpleasant  ])re]iminary  duty, 
we  proct't'd  to  notice  more  particularly  the  contents  of  the  rival 
publications. 

'The  first  five  volumes  of  Mr.  (irimshawe’s  edition  are  occupied 
with  the  Life  and  Letters,  together  with  copious  extracts  from  the 
auti>-biograj)hical  narrative  of  his  early  life  and  first  attack  of 
mental  malady  ;  Observations  upon  his  Case  by  the  Kditor  ;  the 
Sketch  of  the  ('haracter  of  the  llev.  John  (’owper,  the  Poet's 
brother,  originally  ])ublished  under  the  title  of  “Adelphi";  llio. 
graphical  Notices  of  some  of  Cowper's  Correspondents;  Miscel¬ 
laneous  ^  Illustrations  of  C'owper's  Character,  ]>crsonal,  literary, 
and  religious';  and  the  three  Pa])ers  which  he  furnished  to 
“  J'he  C'onuoisseur."  An  Essay  on  the  (ienius  and  Poetry  of 
C'owper,  by  the  Uev.  J.  \W  (’unningham,  A.M.,  Vicar  of 
Harrow,  is  pri'fixed  to  the  poems,  which,  together  with  the  trans¬ 
lations  from  Madame  (niion,  and  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  Poems 
of  Milton,  CowjH'r's  Latin  Poems,  and  some  miscellaneous  matter, 
occu|)y  the  remaining  three  volumes.  Although  the  publication 
is  announced  as  com])rising  the  whole  VV’^orks  of  the  Author,  his 
J'ranslatitm  of  Homer  is included;  an  important  omission, 
for  which  some  reason  should  have  been  assigned,  more  especially 
as  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  give  his  other  translations. 
'To  religious  readers,  the  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Uev.  John  New¬ 
ton,  l*reliminary  Pemarks  on  the  Olney  Hymns,  and  llrief  Ac¬ 
count  of  Madame  (iuion  and  the  Mystic  W  riters,  in  the  eighth 
volume,  will  l>e  more  acee]>table  than  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Still,  there  is  a  large  class,  to  whom  the  omission  will  be  a  disap* 
]H>intinenr,  and  they  will  feel  reason  to  com)>lain. 

Of  the  manner  in  w  hich  this  edition  has  been  got  up,  as  rc- 
ganls  lH)th  the  letter-})ress  and  the  embellishments,  we  arc  happy 
to  Ih?  able  to  sub.scribe  to  the  ‘  Opinions  of  the  Press',  by  which 
our  own  has  In'cn  antici})aUxl.  Times,  Courier,  and  Sun,  Atlas 
and  Mercury,  W  arder  and  W  atchman,  Evangelical  Magazine 
and  Dispatch,  with  provincial  Heralds,  Chronicles,  and  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  all  ipiarters,  have  united  in  pronouncing  this  edition  of 
Cow|H‘r's  Works  to  be  beautiful,  handsome,  elegant,  splendid, 
ami  exquisite, — *  a  literary  boon  of  incalculable  value.'  These 
oinnions,  marshalled  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  eoncluding  volume, 
at  once  reproach  our  tardiness,  and  seem  to  render  our  com¬ 
mendation  supci  tluous.  Assuredly  this  is  a  handsome  edition : 
the  vignette  title-pages,  |H>rtraits,  and  views  are  very  well  en- 
gravixl,  and  atld  to  the  interest  of  the  volumes;  and  the  two 
hundred  letters  arc  in  themselves  a  very  valuable  mldition  to  the 
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iH»rros]H>ndenoc.  With  «  contoni]K>r»ry  Journalist,  ‘  we  rc'joicc 
*  in  overv  new  cxlition  of  the  Housoholcl  l\>ot  of  Kngland  and 
wo  should  In'  jjlad  to  contribute  our  utmost  inHuence  to  promote 
the  circulation  and  iwusal  of  writings  adapti^l  to  operate  so 
Inncticially  upon  the  national  mind.  CowihVs  lN>ems  cannot  In; 
too  generally  circulated,  or  too  often  read  ;  and  we  shall  In*  glad 
to  lind  that  the  literary  market  is  wide  enough  to  exhaust  both 
editions  of  his  Works. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  biographical  memoir 
furnished  by  !>.  Southey.  It  is  quite  evident  that  be  has  lie- 
slowed  no  niggard  pains  u|xm  the  task  ;  and  he  has  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  the  new  materials  with  which  he  has  heen 
furnished,  as  well  as  of  his  own  opulent  stores  of  information,  to 
impart  a  new*  interest  to  the  narrative.  The  account  of  ("owjH'r's 
earlv  life  and  literarv  associates,  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  de¬ 
cided  attack  of  insanity,  when  in  his  thirty-seamd  year,  occupies 
onlv  twenty  pages  t>f  Mr.  Grimshawx's  edition  of  Hay  ley  :  Dr. 
Southey  has  found  matter  illustrative  of  this  ]>eriod  of  the  Poet’s 
life,  sufficient  to  fill  five  chapters.  Cowi^r  speaks  of  himself  as 
having  commenced  author  at  the  age  of  fifty ;  but,  though  he 
*  had  never  made  literature,  or  indeed  any  thing  else,  his  serious 
business,  he  had  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  a  ])oet, 
and  a  wit ;  and  w  ith  whatever  pain  and  remorse  he  might  look 
hack  u}K)n  those  days  of  thoughtless  gayety,  the  readers  of  his  lifif* 
will  be  gratified  at  having  thus  distinctly  brought  before  them 
the  portrait  of  what  he  was,  before  overwhelming  affliction  had 
made  him  a  sadder,  but  a  wiser  man.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
identity  of  the  individual  that  Cowper  describes  himself  to  have 
been,  with  the  elegant  and  accomplished  member  of  the  ‘  Non- 
‘  sense  Club,’  the  companion  of  Thornton,  Colman,  and  Lloyd, 
as  here  presented  to  us :  but  it  must  lie  recollected,  tliat  the 
autobiographical  description  is  an  anatomical  drawing ;  this  is  an 
historical  picture.  It  is  only  by  correcting  the  one  by  the  other, 
that  we  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  interesting  being  whose 
genius,  mental  sufferings,  and  religious  experience  have  comhined 
to  render  him  the  object  of  so  intense  and  universal  sympathy. 

Cowper  has  described  himself  as  having  been  early  initiatcil 
into  suffering  by  his  removal  from  home,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  to  a  country  school : — 

‘  Wretch  even  then,  life’s  journey  just  liegun.’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  what  he  there  endured  from  the  savage 
treatment  of  an  older  school-fellow ,  should  have  left  an  indelilde 
impression  upon  his  imagination  ;  but  he  remained  there  for  only 
two  years.  ‘‘  The  cruelty  of  this  boy,  which  be  liud  long  prac- 
‘  tised  in  so  secret  a  manner  that  no  creature  sus|)e(‘ied  it,  was  at 
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‘  lengtli  disco vcretl  :  lie  was  cx]H'llcd  the  school,  and  I  was  takru 
‘  from  it/  Such  is  ('ow]ht's  own  account,  llaylcv  has  fallen  into 
two  errors  in  this  ]iart  of  his  narrative.  1  Ic  transfers  the  scene  of 
('owper's  sullerinjjs  to  Westminster;  and  makes  the  ])rohahle 
cause  of  his  removal  from  Dr.  I’itmaifs  school*,  the  weakness  in 
his  eyes,  which  occasioned  his  heinj^  suhsequently  ])laeed  under 
the  care  of  an  oculist  in  Lomhm,  hut  which  certainly  was  not  the 
primary  cause  of  his  removal.  ^Vo  are  surprised  that  Mr. 
Grimshawe  shoidd  have  suffered  both  errors  to  esea]>e  correction, 
as  C’owper's  recollections  of  Westminster  appear  to  have  Ixm 
pleasureahle.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  s|H'aks  of  fancying  himself 
once  more  a  school-inn’ ;  *■  a  period  of  life  in  which,  if  I  had 
‘  never  tasted  true  happiness,  I  was  at  least  ctpially  unac(piainted 
*  with  its  contrarv.'  Kvenwhen  describing  most  forcibly  the  evih 
and  dangers  connected  with  ])uhlic  schools,  he  draws  a  ])icture  of' 
them,  which  shews  that  l;e  looked  hack  w  ith  ])lcasurc  to  the  ‘  in- 
‘  nocent,  sweet,  simple  years*  of  his  Innhood. 


‘  So  far  indeed, ’  remarks  his  present  Biograjjlier,  •  were  the  year? 
which  C'owper  passed  at  Westminster  fn»m  being  years  of  misery,  that 
they  were  prohahlv  the  hap]>iest  in  his  life.  They  were  years  in  which 
he  was  not  disquieted  with  anv  foresight  of  the  obstacles  which  after¬ 
wards  iin|H‘ded  his  hajipiness  ;  neither  had  he  anv  cause,  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary,  h>r  regret  or  self-repr<nich.  He  was  exactly  one  t»f  those  Ijots 
w  ho  cluHJse  fur  themselves  the  gooil  that  may  Ih'  g-ained  at  a  public 
hcluK)!,  and  eschew'  the  evil,  In'ing  preserved  from  it  by  their  gootl  in¬ 
stincts,  ur  by  the  inriiience  of  virtuous  principles  incidcated  in  child- 
IuhkI.  Being  t*qually  fond  of  his  studies  and  his  s|>orts,  he  was  a  pro¬ 
ficient  in  lM>th.  “  When  I  w;is  a  Ikw,”  he  savs  in  one  of  his  letters, 
“  I  excelled  at  cricket  and  f(H)tball  ;  hut  the  fame  I  acquired  by 
achievements  that  w  ay  is  long  since  forgotten,  and  1  do  not  know'  that  1 
have  made  a  tigure  in  any  thing  else.”  The  first  volume  of  his  poems 
was  in  the  press  when  that  sentence  was  written  ;  and  the  figure 
which  he  mkhi  afterwards  made  in  the  field  of  literature  shewed  the 
Inuietit  w  hich  he  had  derived  both  from  the  discipline  of  W  estminster 
and  its  indisci[>]ine  ;  .  .  .  fnan  the  instruction  which  a  man  of  genius 
willingly  imparts  to  an  apt  and  d<K:ile  ])npil  in  the  re'jrdar  course  of 
sclnHil-husiness,  and  from  that  j)lay  and  exereist*  of  the  intellect  w  hich, 
in  the  little  less  jirolitable  hours  of  sch(H»l-idleness,  he  enjovtHl  with 
those  sclundfellows  who  may  properly  he  called  his  jxvrs,  Lloyd, 
C'hurchill,  and  ('olman.  Among  his  other  enntem|H»raries  at  West¬ 
minster  wlu»  distinguished  thenistdves  in  after-life,  were  C'umberland, 
IinjK'y,  and  Hastings:  for  the  latter  he  had  a  particular  value.  His 


•  This  scluKil,  in  ('owj»er*s  ow n  ucctaint,  is  siiid  to  have  Intm  in 
Bedfordshire,  which  Dr.  Soiuhev  thinks  inav  l»e  a  press  error.  Hay- 
ley  places  it  in  Hertfortlshiic.  The  fact  is,  that  at  .Market  Street, 
the  place  referred  to.  the  mad  divides  the  countie'*. 
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t'.ivourilo  t'rioiKl  is  said  to  have  Uvn  Sir  William  Htissoll,  the 

n  nnM'nti'tivo  of  a  family  often  allitnl  by  intormnrriagi's  with  tin* 
('naiiovlls.  This  is  the  friend  to  whom  Cowp'r  alludes  in  some  of 
the  earliest  of  his  verses  which  have  Ikvii  |m'servetl. 

‘  ••  Still,  still,  1  mourn  with  each  returninjj  day, 

Him  snatch’d  by  fate  in  earlv  youth  awav.”  * 

Vol.  i.,  pp.  17  —  111. 

’Phat  these  ye«ars,  if  not  bis  bappie.st,  were  those  in  which  he 
(a^tcd  the  most  unmixed  enjcvymcnt,  is  very  pn>hahle;  for  pro- 
ficienev,  eom  pan  ion  ship,  vijjt)rous  sport,  and  successful  enuiln- 
til'll,  .<ire  all  sources  of  pleasure,  not  of  the  highest  kind,  hut  of 
the  most  unalloyed.  That  (low]K'r  had  no  cK'casion  for  regret  or 
self-reproach  in  looking  back  upon  this  periinl,  was  not  his  own 
opinion  ;  hut,  at  the  time,  he  was  little  disturlnxl  hy  religious 
compunction,  while  living  in  ‘  a  total  forgctfidness  of  (iod.’  Ilis 
biographer's  observations  u]xm  the  all  hut  incvitahlc  tendency  of 
lH>arding-seliools  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  early  piety,  are  well  de¬ 
serving  of  the  consideration  of  all  persons  who  are  res|)onHil)le, 
as  parents  or  teachers,  for  the  results  of  education. 

‘  It  cannot  he  gainsaid  that  our  Isnirding-schixils  arc  unfiivourahlc  to 
lliosc  devotional  feelings,  the  s<'cds  of  w  hich  have  liecn  sow'ii  in  early 
eiiiklhood,  and  destructive  of  those  devotional  habits  which  have  bt'en 
learned  at  home ;  that  nothing  wliich  is  not  intentionally  profane  can 
lie  more  irreligious  than  the  forms  <»f  religion  which  are  observed  there, 
and  that  the  attendance  of  sch(M»l-lM»ys  in  a  pack  at  public  worship,  is 
worse  than  perfunctory.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  connected  with 
public  education,  such  as  it  long  has  been,  still  is,  and  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue,  however  earnestly  endeavours  may  be  made  to  amend  it.  It  is 
a  great  evil  ;  hut  (’owper  did  not  reflect  upim  its  natural  and  obvious 
causes,  w  hen  he  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  the  duty  of  the  school- 
l>oy  swalhiwed  up  everv  <»ther.  In  his  days,  and  in  my  own,  that  duty 
left  lime  enough  for  idleness,  or  recreation,  or  the  pursuits  of  private 
study  to  those  \vh(*  w'ere  studiously  disposed :  the  forcing  sijstcm  had 
not  Urn  introduced.  But  at  no  time  has  a  schwllmv's  life  offered 

0 

any  encouragement,  any  inducement,  any  opportunity  for  devotion. 

‘  Much  miglit  he  done  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  mischief  incident 
to  such  institutions ;  hut  of  all  those  mischiefs  which  are  to  lie  set 
against  the  great  advantages  lielunging  to  them,  this  would  l>e  the 
most  difficult  to  reach.  1 11  the  natural  course  of  human  life,  an  iiiter- 
c(uirse  is  maintained  between  all  the  different  grades  from  infancy  to 
old  age,  otid  each  in  that  intercourse  exercises  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  others :  in  schools,  b(»ys  are  brought  together  in  great  num- 
U'rs,  and  kept  together  apart  from  all  influences  except  that  of  mere 
authority.  Theirs  is  the  stage  in  which,  in  the  wise  oriler  of  things, 
the  animal  ])art  of  our  nature  i»redouiinates  over  the  intellectual,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degrw  over  the  spiritual ;  hut  something  more  than 
scholastic  authority  is  required  for  counteracting  the  effect  of  evil  ex¬ 
ample,  to  which,  in  such  establishments,  they  are  inevitably  ex|M)mul.' 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  12,  l.'l. 
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'rhetjc  paragraphti  su])p1y  a  templing  text  for  extendeil  ob8er\-- 
ation  ;  hut  we  must  forix^ar.  Cowper  remained  at  Westminster 
till  he  was  eighteen,  by  which  time  he  could  scarcely  fail,  with 
even  ordinary  application,  to  hecome  a  ]m)ficient  in  classictl 
literature,  or,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  exclusive  attention 
])aid  to  it  in  his  education,  to  have  other  than  ‘  the  meanest 
‘  opinion  of  all  other  accomplishments  unaccompanied  hy  that.' 
After  passing  al)out  nine  months  at  home,  he  was  articled  for 
thrtH*  yours  to  an  attorney  in  London,  wliere,  instead  of  ap])lying 
to  liis  studies,  he  acted  like  most  young  men  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  left  to  their  own  discretion.  His  ‘  leisure 
‘  hours,  which  were  well  nigh  all '  his  ‘  time,'  he  passed  in  the 
attractive  society  of  his  fair  relatives  in  Southampton  Row. 

‘  'I'here  was  I,'  he  reminds  his  cousin.  Lady  llcsketh,  ‘  and  the 
‘  future  Lord  (’hancellor  (I'hurlow),  constantly  employed  from 
‘  morning  to  night  in  giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of 
‘  studying  tlie  law."  It  is  evident,  however,  tliat  llayley  is 
wrong  again,  in  representing  his  situation  at  this  time  as  ‘  pecu- 
‘  liarly  irksome  to  his  delicate  feelings,*  and  as  tending  ‘  to  pro- 
‘  mote,  rather  than  to  counteract  his  constitutional  tendency  to 
‘  melancholy.'  How  could  a  young  man  careless  of  the  future 
pass  his  time  more  ])leasantly  Again,  Hayley  tells  us,  that  he 
was  placed  there  ‘  for  the  study  of  a  profession  which  nature 
‘  seemed  resolved  that  he  never  should  ])racti8e ' :  a  silly  observ¬ 
ation  which  Mr.  Grimshawe  should  have  mended.  Even  if  all 
that  is  said  of  his  extreme  modesty  and  shyness  were  true  as  ap¬ 
plying  to  him  at  this  |>eriod,  (which  is  questionable,)  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  solicitor  would  have  been  surely  compatible  with  liis  re¬ 
tiring  character.  The  truth  seems  to  he,  that  Cowper  was  at  this 
time  fit  for  any  calling  that  he  had  chosen  to  apply  his  mind  to; 
hut,  as  he  ingenuously  confesses  in  a  letter  to  liis  friend  Rose, 
‘  three  years  mis-spent  in  an  attorney's  ofllce  were,  almost  of 
‘  course,  followed  hy  several  more  equally  mis-spent  in  the  Tem- 
‘  pie  ;  and  the  consetjucuce  has  Ix'cn,  as  the  Italian  epitaph  says, 
‘  “  Sto  7/^4 (here  I  am  !)  The  only  use  I  can  make  of  myself 
‘  now,  at  least  the  best,  is  to  serve  in  tvrrorem  to  others,  when  oc- 
‘  casion  may  happen  to  offer,  that  they  may  escape  (as  far  as  my 
‘  admonitions  can  have  any  weight  with  them)  my  folly  and  my 
‘  fate.' 

For  mis  spending,  or,  at  least,  for  not  turning  to  good  account 
his  years  jiasstnl  in  the  Temple,  he  had,  unhappily,  some  excuse 
in  the  first  indications  of  his  malady,  which  occurred  soon  after 
he  hi'^an  to  live  alone.  On  leaving  the  solicitor's  office  in 
1752,  he  took  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  having 
no  employment  to  prevent  his  mind  from  preying  on  itself,  he 
soon  found  that  he  ‘had  need  of  something  more  salutary  than  ainuse- 
‘  ment,'  hut  had  ‘  no  one  to  direct '  him  ‘  where  to  find  it.'  He  dc- 
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‘  gcribes  himself  as  labouring  under  a  dejection  of  spirits,  such 
*  as  none  hut  they  who  have  felt  the  same  can  have  the  least  concep- 
‘  tion  of.  Day  and  night  I  was  upon  the  rack,  lying  down  in  horror, 

‘  and  rising  up  in  despair.'  This  was,  of  course,  distemper  ;  hut  as 
certainly  was  it  distemi^er  induced  or  aggravated  by  the  mono¬ 
tony,  solitude,  and  listlessncss  of  the  life  to  which  he  was  now 
shut  up.  'rhe  most  healthful  mind  might,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  have  become  morbid.  He  continueil  in  this  state,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  before  he  ‘  be- 
‘  took  himself  to  God  in  prayer : '  a  transitory  fit  of  devout 
feeling,  remarkable  only  as  indicating  the  previous  absence  of  all 
religious  habits,  came  u]X)n  him,  and  passed  away,  like  any  other 
itickhI  or  impression  of  a  sickly  and  changeful  mind.  He  com- 
ih)sihI  a  set  of  prayers,  and  made  frequent  use  of  them  ;  but  when 
he  got  better,  he  burned  them.  Can  this  excite  surprise?  He 
was  at  this  time  devoid  of  either  theological  knowledge  or  reli¬ 
gious  principle ;  and  the  mind  resents  in  convalescence  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  arc  associated  with  its  diseased  condition. 

A  change  of  scene,  a  sojourn  of  several  months  with  agreeable 
friends  at  Southampton,  restorcil  him  to  health.  We  have,  on 
a  former  occasion  expressed  our  opinion,  that  Cow|H'r's  own  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  feelings  at  this  period,  ingenuous  and  affecting  as 
it  is,  cannot  be  relied  upon that  the  sjKJcies  of  mild  delirium 
under  which  he  lalxmred,  rendered  him  unable  to  discriminate 
the  spectral  from  the  real,  or  to  distinguish  between  his  sensa¬ 
tions  and  his  convictions.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Southey,  that  the 
accuracy  with  which  such  cases  are  described  by  the  reminiscent, 
may  be  questionable,  when  his  sincerity  is  unimpeachable.  ‘  Pre- 
‘  H*nt  feeling  gives  a  colouring  to  the  past ;  and  it  is  not  more 
‘  difficult  for  a  painter  in  middle  age  to  paint  his  own  portrait 
"  from  a  looking-glass,  not  as  he  sees  himself  there,  but  as  he  was 
'  in  his  youth,  than  it  is  to  represent  faithfully  an  evanescent 
‘  state  of  feeling  after  an  interval  of  many  years.’  But,  taking 
his  own  account,  without  supposing  that  his  religious  convictions 
at  this  time  were  mere  illusions,  or  unreasonable,  they  were  so 
much  based  upon  physical  sensation,  that  it  is  not  surprising  they 
should  have  vanished  with  the  exciting  cause  that  gave  them 
hirh. 

f)n  the  14th  of  June,  17^4,  Cowper  was  called  to  the  bar. 
‘  That  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  qualify  himself  for  his  profes- 
‘  sion,"  remarks  his  Biographer,  ‘  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  probable 
^  that  he  had  as  little  intention  as  inclination  to  pursue  it,  resting 
^  ui  indolent  reliance  upon  his  patrimonial  means,  and  in  the 


*  Ech^tic  Ilcview,  3d  Series,  Vol.  X.,  p.  100.  Art.  Tayler’s  Life 
C'owj)cr.  ' 
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‘  likely  exj)cctation  that  some  oflicial  a])|)ointmcnt  would  bo  found 
‘  for  him  in  good  time/  In  father.  Strange, 

that  at  this  time,  when  he  had  reached  his  twenty-lifth  year,  he 
should  still  have  lH*en  ‘•too  young'  to  have  reHected  upon  the 
certain  eonse(juenees  of  that  loss  !  ‘It  had  never  occurred  to 
‘  me,'  he  savs,  ‘  that  a  parson  has  no  fee-simple  in  the  house  and 
‘  glelK*  he  occupies.  .  .  .  'rhen,  and  not  till  then,  I  felt  for  the 
‘  first  time,  that  1  and  my  native  ]>lace  were  disunited  for  ever.' 
'I'hree  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  removed  from  the  Middle 
to  the  inner  'rem])le,  and  ])urchased  chambers  there  which  cost 
him  About  this  time  he  had  l)ccn  made  a  Commissioner 

of  Bankrupts ;  and  h(^  a])pears  to  have  deemed  himself  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  marry. 

*  lie  had  fixed  his  afleetioiis  on  one  of  those  cousins  with  whom 
lie  and  Thnrlow  used  to  giggle  and  make  giggle  in  Southampton  Kow, 
— Theislora  Jane,  second  daughter  of  his  uncle,  Ashley  C'owpcr. 
She  was  an  accomplished  woman,  her  person  elegant,  and  her  unaer- 
standing  more  than  ordinarily  g(H>d.  .  .  .  \\’hen  the  lady's  father 
perceived  their  mutual  inclination,  he  objected  to  it  at  first  on  the  score 
of  want  of  means;  and  said  to  his  daughter,  “  If  you  marry  William 
I'owper,  what  will  you  do?  ”  “  Do,  Sir?  ”  she  replied  ;  “  wash  all  day, 
and  ride  out  on  the  great  dog  at  night !  "  Such  an  answer  rather  in¬ 
dicated  a  light  spirit  and  a  ]>layful  temper  than  the  deep  affection 
which  was  really  felt,  and  which,  when  it  had  been  rendered  hoj)eh*ss, 
was  faithfully  retained  through  life.  For  when  the  passion  became 
more  serious,  IMr.  Ashley  C'owper  refused  his  consent,  upon  the  ground 
that  marriage  was  improper  between  persons  so  nearly  related.  .  .  . 
It  is  said  that,  though  thus  “frustrated  in  their  wishes,  the  cousins 
did  not  cease  to  love,  nor  occasionally  to  meet  ;  ”  and  that  though 
Theodora  deemed  herself  IhuiiuI  in  duty  to  obey  her  father's  will  in 
this  the  most  important  of  all  earthly  concerns,  Cowper  still  hopi'd  to 
overcome  an  objection  which  appeared  to  him  unreasonable.  .  .  .  The 
intercourse  seems  to  have  ceased  when  he  underst(HHl  that  the  father’s 
determination  was  unalterable;  and  he  then  expressed  his  feelings  in 
verses,  which  were  sent  in  a  letter  to  Themlora’s  sister.  Lady  Ilesketh. 
.  .  .  I'rom  that  time,  C’owper  and  the  cousin  whom  he  had  loved  so 
dearly,  never  met  again.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  his  intiiiiacy 
with  Lady  Ilesketh  was  renewed,  he  s;nd  to  her,  “  I  still  hsik  hack  to 
the  memory  «»f  your  sister,  and  regret  her;  but  how  strange  it  is,  if 
we  were  to  meet  now,  u  e  should  not  know  each  other  !  "  The  effect 
on  TluMnlora  was  more  durable.  Neither  time  nor  absence  diminished 
her  attachment  to  the  object  of  her  first  and  only  love.  The  pm'ms 
which,  while  their  intercourse  continued,  he  had  transcribed  for  her 
as  they  were  composed,  she  carefully  preserved  during  many  years; 
and  then,  for  reasons  known  only  to  herself,  sent  them  in  a  sealed 
packet  to  a  lady,  her  particular  friend,  with  directions  not  to  be  oj>ened 
till  after  her  di'ceasi'.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  31 — 34. 

Miss  Cowper's  death  took  ])lacc  on  the  2:2d  of  Oct.,  1824.  She 
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liail  lluis  siirvivc'd  Iut  Indoveil  cousin  four  and  twenty  years,  and 
the  termination  of  tlieir  intimacy  ii})wards  of  sixty  yeirs.  The 
friend  to  whom  the  sealed  packet  was  entrusted,  died  n  short  time 
Infore;  and  her  executors,  by  her  direction,  transmitted  it  to  Mr.  • 
Ooft,  by  whom  these  “  Early  productions  of  William  Cowper” 
were  published  in  1825.  They  will  be  incorporated  with  his 
Works  for  the  first  time,  in  the  present  edition. 

It  may  be  reasonably  surmised,  that  the  ostensible  ground  of 
objection  taken  by  Mr.  Ashley  Cowper,  was  not  the  real  one ;  and 
Dr.  Southey  conjectures,  that  the  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  mental  distemper,  which  his  Nephew  liad  exhibited 
soon  after  his  removal  to  the  Temple,  supplied  the  true  reason. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  this 
disappointment  of  his  affections  and  hopes,  in  C\)W])er‘’s  account 
of  his  own  mental  sufferings ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  suppose 
that  the  fixedness  and  fidelity  of  the  attachment  were,  as  is  too 
coininonly  the  easi',  far  greater  on  the  lady's  part.  At  least,  he 
seems  to  have  overcome  the  mortification  and  ])ain  of  the  disaj)- 
])ointment.  A  few’  years  after  (170«]),  we  find  him  thus  writing 
to  his  dear  C’ousin  Harriet,  who  was  then  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
llesketh  : — ‘  Adieu,  my  dear  Cousin  !  So  much  as  1  love  you, 

‘  1  wonder  how  it  has  happened  I  was  never  in  love  with  you. 

‘  Thank  Heaven  that  I  never  was,  for  at  this  time  I  have  had  a 
‘  pleasure  in  writing  to  you,  which  in  that  case  I  shonUl  have 
‘  forfeited.'' 

(’owper  was  always  amiable ;  but  it  must  not  be  disguised  that, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  but  an  elegant  tritler,  gay,  wayward, 
restless,  reckless,  indolent; — one  of  the  most  helpless  and  useless 
tribe  of  beings,  a  poor,  fine  gentleman.  Although  he  saw  clearly 
that  industry  was  the  only  road  to  independence,  he  tried  to  ex¬ 
cuse  to  himself  his  utter  want  of  it,  by  imputing  ‘  the  industry  of 
‘  half  the  industrious  men  in  the  world  ’  to  avarice ;  and  he 
avowed  to  a  ])rofessional  friend,  that  he  cared  not  if  he  never  rose 
above,  so  long  as  he  never  sank  below’,  that  degree  of  poverty 
without  disgrace,  ‘  in  which  a  man  enjoys  clean  linen  and  good 
‘  company.'  When  Cowper  wrote  the  letter  in  which  these  ex¬ 
pressions  occur,  his  little  patrimony  was  in  a  course  of  regular 
diminution,  although  not  yet  so  reduced  as  to  alarm  him  with  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  arriving  at  that  stage  of  poverty,  in 
which  persons  of  a  certain  grade  in  society  lose  their  caste.  But, 
remarks  Dr.  Southey,  ‘that  he  then  contemplated  the  possible 
‘  exhaustion  of  his  means,  is  evident. 


‘  There  is  no  proof  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  w’hich  concurred 
m  bringing  on  his  disease  of  mind  ;  hut  that  disease  assumed  a  decided 
character  in  the  following  year.  In  spite  of  his  philosophy,  there 
must  have  existed  uneasiness  enough  on  the  score  of  his  affairs  to  pre- 
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vent  any  whc»U*sM>me  anti  natural  cheerfulness ;  and  forced  hilnritr 
leaves  behind  it  a  more  holhuv  and  aching  sense  of  exhaustion  than 
consenuent  un(»n  the  excitement  of  wine,  or  even  of  more  deleterious 
stimulants,  ilis  sjiirits,  when  he  was  in  health,  were  far  more  buoyant 


than  ordinary  men  are  blest  with.  The  circumstances  which  tended 
to  support  them,  and  deferred  the  evil  day,  were  the  probable  exjH‘ct- 
ation  which  he  had  of  obtaining  some  apjudiitmeiit  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  connexions,  the  ])leasure  which  he  found  in  intellectual 
society,  and  the  occasional  occupation  in  which,  owing  to  his  intimacy 
with  men  of  letters,  he  was  engaged.  Hut  his  literary  friends  were 
more  likelv  to  assist  him  in  keeping  up  his  classical  acquirements,  than 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  or  strengthen  his  understanding.  His  own 
temiier  was  so  easy,  and  his  mind,  while  under  any  control  of  reason 
.so  playful,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  a  favourite  with  his  assiK'iates; 
ana  his  amiable  disimsition  made  him  always  see  their  giHul  qualities  in 
the  best  light,  ami  overhnik  their  faults.  Hut  he  was  in  dangerous 
company  at  this  time ;  and  his  moral  sense,  acute  as  it  was,  and  lug 
religious  Indief,  .  .  .  which,  however  little  it  may  then  have  influenasl 
his  heart,  was  firmly  grounded  in  his  understanding,  .  .  .  might  not 
always  have  preserved  him  from  the  effects  of  evil  com  muni  cations. 
He  was  removed  from  them  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  becoming 
most  dangerous.*  Vol.  1.  jip.  d.'l,  1. 


"Hlic.se  excellent  rt'inarks  serve  to  introduce  an  interesting 
biogra])liical  sketch  of  C’owper's  literary  associates ;  Honnell 
Thornton  and  (leorge  Colinan,  (the  joint  editors  of  the  Con¬ 
noisseur,  to  which  (*owper  contributed  a  few  papers,)  Robert 
Lloyd  and  Charles  C'hurchill.  It  is  an  affecting, — as  to  the 
latter  pair  of  authors,  a  tragical  history.  The  first  three  were, 
with  his  faitliful  friend  Hill,  ineinlKTs  of  the  Nonsense  Club, 
from  which  proceeded  many  a  frolicsome  display  of  wit  and  prac¬ 
tical  humour.  Cowper  had  his  full  share  in  the  merriment;  and 
it  fell  to  pieces  about  the  time  that  he  was  withdrawn  from  it. 
Churchill  was  not  a  member;  and  no  intimacy  appears  to  have 
subsisted  between  him  and  (*ow'pcr,  notwithstanding  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  at  school ;  but  of  his  talents  C'owpcr  entertained  a 
higher  ojiinion  than  of  those  of  any  contemporary  writer,  and  he 
made  him,  more  than  any  other,  his  model,  ('hurehill  was  cut 
off  by  a  miliary  fever,  in  Nov.  ut  Houlognc,  whither  he  had 

gone  to  meet  Wilkes.  Lloyd,  wliom  he  had  generously  succoured, 
when  rciluced  to  the  last  stage  of  a  hackney  writer,  had  been 
ajiprised  of  his  friend’s  danger. 


‘  Hut  when  the  news  of  his  death  was  somewhat  abruptly  announced 
to  him  as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  w’ith  a  sudden  sick¬ 
ness,  and  siiying,  “  1  sliall  follow’  poor  Charles,”  tm^k  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  ro.se  ag;iin  ;  dying,  if  ever  man  did,  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  tragedy  did  not  end  here.  Churchill’s  favourite  sister,  who  i* 
.said  to  have  possesst'd  much  of  her  brother’s  sen.se  and  spirit  and 
genius,  and  to  have  lMH*n  In'trothed  to  Llovd,  attended  him  during  his 
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illiifss ;  ami,  sinking  under  the  duuble  loss,  mkhi  fallowcii  her  brother 
ami  her  lover  to  the  grave/  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 


During  his  rosulcnce  at  the  'remplc,  Wsiiles  his  papers  in 
“ 'rhe  ('onnoisseur,'''  ('ow|>er  tiirnished  occasional  contributions 


to  tlic  St.  .laincs’s  Chronicle,  of  which  Thornton  and  Colinan 
were  two  of  the  original  proprietors.  He  also  assisted  his  brother 
John  in  translating  the  JlenrituU*  into  lieroic  couplets  for  some 
|K‘riodical  work.  The  translation  did  not  extend  l>eyond  eight 
lH>oks,  of  which  he  supplied  four;  and  his  brother  receiveil 
twenty  guineas  for  their  joint  lalx)urs.  Such  appear  to  have  been, 
with  the  exce])tion  of  a  few  poetical  effusions,  tlie  whole  of  Cow- 
per's  literary  efforts  up  to  the  time  that  severed  him  from  the  gay 
and  hrilliant  circle  of  'rcmplars,  and  wits,  and  fashionables— for 
ever.  Had  he  lost  liis  life  by  the  attack  whicli  overthrew  his 
reason,  he  would  have  left  nothing  behind  him  that  could  have 
rescued  his  name  from  oblivion,  nor  a  character  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  except  as  a  warning  to  shew  how',  ‘  with  the  talents 
‘  of  an  angel,  a  man  may  be  a  fool.’  ‘  Cowper  represents  himself 
‘  as  having  lived  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  sin  till  he  had  ob- 
‘  tained  a  complete  victory  over  his  ow  n  conscience.’  Dr.  Southey 
treats  this  as  the  language  of  unconscious  exaggeration.  ‘  There 
‘  was  nothing  in  his  heart,’  says  his  Biographer,  ‘  which  would 
‘  liavc  shocked  the  most  tender  of  his  friends,  if  its  secrets  had 
‘  been  disclosed.’  This  may  he  true,  for  “  man  secth  not  as  God 
seeth.”  (’owper’s  character  was  unstained  with  those  vices  which 
excite  the  detestation  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  nor  was  he  either 
an  infidel  in  creed,  or  openly  profane.  When  in  company  with 
scoffers,  he  would  maintain  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and  his 
letter  feelings  on  one  occasion  led  him  to  profess,  that  he  would 
willingly  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  live  according  to  the  Gospel.  ‘  Thus,’  he  adds,  ‘  I  have  been 
‘  cm])loyed  when  balf-intoxicated,  in  vindicating  the  truth  of 
‘  Scripture,  in  the  very  act  of  rebellion  ag.ainst  its  dictates.  I.,a- 
‘  mentable  inconsistency  of  convinced  judgement  with  an  unsanc- 
‘  tified  heart!’  INIany  a  half-|)cnitent  has  exhibited  virtue  enough 
to  stand  up  for  principles  and  truths  by  which  he* was  self-con- 
demned,  who  has  nevertheless  ended  in  Ixdng  a  sot  or  a  profligate. 
Ihit  if  a  man  who  deliberately  and  habitually  disobeys  the  con¬ 
victions  of  his  judgement,  whose  feelings  are  in  revolt  against 
(iod,  who  lives  in  the  neglect  of  all  private  worship,  whose  cnosen 
companions  are  the  irreligious  and  licentious,  who  is  pursuing  no 
object  in  life  but  his  self-gratification,  and  trying  to  secure  his 
present  peace  by  banishing  the  thought  of  an  hereafter, — if  such 
an  individual,  however  gentle,  or  amiable,  or  refined,  be  not 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  ungodliness,  and  of  an  ungodliness 
tending  to  utter  depravity  and  perdition,  the  Scriptures  must  no 
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longer  Ik.'  ap]H‘ak*il  tt)  as  an  intelligiMc  standard  ot  morality.  \Vf 
admit  that  there  is  often  a  generous  exaggeration  in  the  language 
of  true  ]H*nitenee,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  the  ])ast 
conduct  of  the  individual  hy  his  expressions  of  self-ahlmrrence. 
Kven  St.  l*aul  speaks  of  his  former  .self  in  terms  which  it  would 
l)e  unwarrantahle  to  apply  to  one  who,  touching  the  law,  was 
blameless.  Hut  we  can  ]H'rceive  nothing  erroneous  in  tlie  e.stimatc 
w'hich  (’owper  was  suhsctpiently  led  to  form  of  the  sinful  course 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  arrested  hy  the  blow  from  Heaven 
that  prostrated  him.  I'vcn  his  Hiograj)hcr  tells  us,  that  he  had 
‘  dangerous  companions,' — that  his  acute  moral  sense  might  not 
always  have  ])reserved  him  from  the  effect  of  evil  communication; 
— that  the  state  of  internal  warfare  ]m)duced  hy  his  convictions, 
was  such  as  ‘  commonly  ends  in  suicide  or  madness,  unless  the 
•  |H)werful  stimulant  of  C//////OS/V/.S7//  effect  a  cure’; — that  ‘‘the 
‘  crisis  was  accelerated  in  ('ow  ])er's  case  hy  the  affair  of  theclerk- 
‘  ship,  but  it  would  not  have  been  long  delayed.’  Such,  then, 
was  the  catastrophe  to  which  the  course  of  his  life  was  leading 
liim  !  *  How  signal  the  deliverance!  Arrived  at  the  yawning 
gidf,  he  leaped  or  was  borne  across  it,  and  found  himself  on  the 
other  side — a  saved  man,  though  with  mental  wounds  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  grave.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  two  of 
his  boon  companions  were  snatched  from  life,  under  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  contrast  with  his  own  restoration  to 
life.  ‘Two  of  my  friends,'  he  writes  to  Lady  Hesketh,  ‘have 
‘  iK'en  cut  off  during  my  illness,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  life  as 
‘  it  is  frightful  to  rcHect  upon  ;  and  here  am  I,  in  better  health 
‘  and  spirits  than  I  can  almost  remember  to  have  enjoyed  before, 
‘  after  having  spent  months  in  the  a])prehension  of  instant  death. 
‘  How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  Why  did  I  re- 
‘  ceive  grace  and  mercy  ^  Why  was  I  ])reserved,  afflicted  for  my 
‘  good,  received,  as  1  trust,  into  favour,  and  blessed  with  the 
‘  greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know'  or  hope  for  in  this  life ; 
‘  while  these  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawakened,  un- 
‘  repenting,  and  every  w  ay  unprepared  for  it  His  infinite  wis- 
‘  dom,  to  whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it,  can  solve  these  questions, 
‘  and  none  beside  him.'*!* 

We  pass  over  the  intermediate  history,  (which  Dr.  Southey 
gives  in  Cowper's  own  relation,)  having  more  than  once  entered 


•  Cow’jH'r's  main  fault,  Dr.  Southey  seems  to  think,  w'as  neglecting 
his  professional  studies, — 'grievous  enough  for  its  probable  consequences 
to  he  called  a  sin,*  1)«>  the  consequences  of  an  action  determine  its 
criminality  ?  Is  it  because  the  wiiges  of  sin  is  death,  that  disobedience 
to  (itnl  is  criminal  ? 

t  I'his  letter  must  have  been  WTitten  in  1705 ;  not  1703,  as  mis¬ 
printed  in  the  notes  to  page  IfkT 
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into  nil  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  document  itself, 
onisidcrinjx  it  as  the  unconscious  detail  of  the  workings  of  incipient 
insanity,  wc  should  not  have  deemed  Ht  to  he  interwoven  with  the 
biojjraphical  narrative.  We  agree  with  Dr.  S.,  that  when  Cowper 
wishal  and  prayed  for  madness,  as  the  only  escajx?  from  his  |)er- 
plexities,  he  was  already  insane ;  and  we  must  repeat  our  opinion, 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
up)!!  the  accuracy  of  the  patient's  own  account  of  sensations  and 
impressions  which  he  was  not  in  a  condition  at  the  time  to  bring 
to  the  test  of  judgement.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  when 
C  ow|>cT  wrote  that  narrative,  his  mind  was  unsound ;  but  his  re¬ 
miniscences  must  have  partaken  of  the  imperfect  and  fallacious 
character  of  the  operations  of  his  mind  during  the  suspension  of 
the  same  exercise  of  judgement.  It  is  too  late  to  wish  that  it  had 
bi'cn  for  ever  withheld  from  the  public  eye.  Still,  as  it  conveys 
no  just  idea,  to  the  mass  of  readers,  of  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case,  we  could  have  wished  that  a  different  use  had  been  made  of 
it  by  the  present  Biographer — if,  indeed,  that  Biographer  cun  be 
considertnl  as  quite  competent  to  conduct  the  delicate  process  of 
analysis  by  which  the  morbid  might  l)e  discriminated  from  the 
natural,  and  the  imaginary  from  the  actual  circumstance.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  Dr.  Southey  lias 
executed  his  difficult  task  with  sound  judgement  and  cautious  de¬ 
licacy.  He  has  apparently  restrained  himself  from  indulging  in 
any  observations  that  might  offend  pious  readers ;  and  has  left  the 
case  of  Cowper  to  make  its  own  impression  upon  the  reader. 

That  religious  excitement  or  religious  anxiety  was  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree  the  cause  of  his  insanity,  will  scarcely  he  hence¬ 
forth  affirmed  by  any  persons  who  have  any  regard  for  verity. 
As  little  room  is  there  to  deny  that  correct  a])prchcnsions  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  the  vivid  joy  which  they  inspired,  were 
huifrumejifol  in  restoring  him  to  sanity.  But  this  latter  fact  is 
not  so  readily  perceived,  and  will  not  be  so  generally  acknow- 
Icdgcd,  as  the  former.  ‘  We  think  no  one  who  reads  Cowper's 
‘history,’  remarks  an  American  lleviewer  of  his  Life*,  ‘can 
‘  suppose  that  his  depression  was  owing  to  religion.  It  is  com- 
‘  monly  thought  necessary,  that  a  cause  should  he  antecedent  to 
‘  the  effect  in  time :  now  every  one  knows  that,  prior  to  his  con- 

‘  fincment,  he  was  not  overhurdened  with  religion  of  any  kind . 

Far  from  charging  his  insanity  to  his  religion,  the  enemy  of  his 
religious  opinions  would  he  much  more  likely  to  ascribe  his  re- 
‘  ligion  to  his  insanity,  and  to  attempt  to  shew,  that  tfie  peculiar 
‘  asj)ect  in  which  that  subject  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  was 
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‘  occasioned  or  affected  by  the  gloom  winch  he  had  just  passed 
‘  through.  lUit,  if  we  understand  the  question,  the  suggestion 
‘  which  gave  so  much  offence  was,  that  his  madness  took  the  form 
‘  of  religious  anxiety.  'I'his  is  undeniably  true :  his  prevailing 
‘  feeling  was  despair  of  salvation ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  fierce 
‘  agony  of  his  disease,  and  not  of  his  religion,  was  the  source  and 
‘  origin  of  that  despair.' 

\Xc  agree  with  the  Writer,  that  it  would  he  less  unreasonable 
to  impute  his  religious  opinions  to  his  insanity,  than  to  ascril)e  hii 
insanity  to  his  religion ;  but  such  has  not  been  the  course  adopted 
by  the  infatuated  enemies  of  the  evangelical  faith.  It  is  not  long 
since  we  had  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
give  a  shew  of  ])lausibility  to  the  refuted  calumny,  that  Cow|)ef8 
theological  opinions  produced  his  malady,  and  deepened  the 
heavy  anxiety  of  nervous  disease  into  a  religious  horror*.  The 
hatred  of  evangelical  religion  which  that  Writer  betrayed,  indi¬ 
cated  the  sclnM>l  to  which  he  Indonged ;  but  how’  great  was  our 
astonishment  at  finding  so  accomplished  a  ])hysician  and  so  good 
a  man  as  Dr.  IJwins,  in  a  recent  work  on  Mental  Disorder, 
throwing  out  the  following  gratuitous  and  unsupported  assertion! 

‘  If  what  is  called  ('alvinisin — per/iojts  ro^tte/jf — did  not  go  fir 
‘  towards  clouding  the  mind  of  Cowper,  I  know'  not  what  evidence 
‘is.'  nap])ily,  our  much-mistaken  friend  adds  in  explanation 
what  shews  that  he  does  not  always  care  what  evidence  is,  and 
that  he  certainly  is  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  called  C'alvinism: 
‘  “  There  is  a  great  wall,''  said  he  once,  (in  awful  confidence  to 
‘  his  biogra]>her  Mr.  II  ay  ley,)  there  is  a  great  wall  lK‘twecn  me 
‘  and  heaven,  which  it  is  iin])ossible  I  should  ever  scale."'  Very 
(’alvinistic  truly  !  And  this  sage  demonstration  that  Cowpefs 
mind  was  clouded  by  his  creed,  occurs  in  the  same  page  in  which 
the  Author  etoiredes^  that  ‘despondent  feelings  and  maniacal 
‘  horrors  on  the  score  of  religion,  are  more  frequently  the  con* 
‘  sef/ttetiee  than  the  cause  of  the  condition  we  deplore !  '*f* 


•  Kclcctic  Itev.  3rd  S*r.  Vol,  X.  p.  81).  The  work  alluded  to  ii 
entitled,  “  Essays  on  the  Lives  of  Cowper,  Newton,  and  lleber." 

t  “  A  Treatise  on  tln>se  Disorders  of  the  Hraiii  and  Nervous  Sy»- 
tein  which  are  usually  cmisidered  and  called  Mental.”  By  David 
Twins,  M.D.  flvo.  18^13.  (p.  108.)  This  is  a  volume  highly  interest* 
ing  and  instructive,  of  a  pttpular  and  practical  character,  without  being 
superficial,  and  containing  the  results  of  the  Author’s  extensive  op* 
portunities  of  professional  observation.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  op* 
portunity  of  recoinniending  the  work  to  the  notice  of  those  readers 
whi»  may  feel  interest  in  the  subject,  (and  wln»  does  not.^)  while  ani* 
madverling  u|>on  the  injudicious  and  petulant  sally  alaive  referred  to. 
which  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  candour  or  gmal  sense  for  which  Dr. 
Twins  is  generally  conspicuous. 
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Even  Dr.  Southey,  in,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  tlie  narrative 
vhicli  is  cliargeable  with  unfair  or  uneaiulid  representation,  thus 
speaks  of  the  case  in  question. 

*  CtAvper’s  was  not  a  common  case.  His  malady  in  its  latter  stage 
hail  Ih'oii  what  is  termed  religious  madness  ;  and  if  his  recovery  was 
net  supjwsed  hy  himself,  and  by  Mr.  Newton  nlwi,  to  have  l)een 
directly  miraculous,  it  had  been  occasioned  or  accompanied  by  impres- 
!»iuns,  which,  though  favoimible  in  their  consequences  at  that  crisis,  in¬ 
dicated  a  frame  of  mind  to  which  any  extraordinary  degree  of  devo* 
tiuiial  excitement  must  be  dangerous.’  Vol.  I.  p.  249. 

Hy  *  a  frame  of  mind'  must  he  here  meant,  a  frame  of  l)ody,  or 
the  }>hysical  structure.  To  this  frame,  we  are  told,  devotional 
excitement  was  shewn  to  be  dangerous,  by  the  very  fact,  that  the 
patient's  recovery  had  been  occasioned  or  accompanied  by  it.  It 
was  not  his  madness  then,  but  his  cure,  that  aflbrded  so  fearful  an 
indication  of  tlie  state  of  his  frame.  And  finally,  to  complete 
this  string  of  incohcrencies,  ‘  impressions  favourable  in  their  ’ 
immediate  ‘  consequences  at  that  crisis,’ — impressions  coincident 
with,  if  not  occasioning  his  restoration  to  sanity, — im])res8ion6 
which  abided  when  his  mind  had  l)ecome  calm,  and  cheered  him 
with  their  happy  influence  through  succeeding  years, — these  im- 
pressions  indicated  the  danger  that  might  arise  from  devotional 
fervour !  'fliis  is  not  like  Dr.  Southey’s  usual  style  or  strain ; 
hut  there  are  certain  topics  upon  which  even  wise  men  are  apt -to 
Uilk  absurdly. 

Let  us  again  be  |)ermitted  to  cite  from  the  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  above  referred  to,  the  observations  of  a  writer 
who  certainly  cannot  Ik?  susjK'cted  of  any  strong  bias  of  theological 
opinion,  and  with  whom,  on  some  points,  we  are  not  in  accord¬ 
ance.  After  adverting  to  the  details  in  (Jowper’s  own  Narrative, 
the  Reviewer  proceeds : — 

‘  Here  we  must  say  that  we  entirely  agree  with  those  who  con- 
‘  tend,  with  more  zeal  it  may  be  than  the  occasion  calls  for,  that 
‘  religion  had  no  agency,  in  any  of  its  forms,  in  causing  his  insa- 
‘  nity.  ’rhose  who  have  thrown  out  this  suggestion  seem  to 
‘  liAve  done  it  as  matter  of  inference  merely :  finding  in  him 
‘  that  despair  of  salvation,  which  they  think  that  certain  views  of 
*  ’'cligion  are  fitted  to  produce,  and  knowing  that  he  afterwards 
‘  adopted  those  views  of  religion,  they  have  taken  it  for  granted, 

‘  that  this  was  the  cause  which  produced  depression  at  various 
periods,  and  once  conducted  him  to  the  maniac’s  cell.  Rut  if 
I  they  look  into  the  history  of  his  life,  they  will  see  that  his  de- 
‘  pression  took  the  same  fWm  before  he  embraced  that  religious 
system :  he  was  then  agitated  by  the  same  fears,  lest  he  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of 
immortality.  And  after  he  had  become  a  convert  to  that  faith, 
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*  his  miiul,  in  its  seasons  ot*  depression,  was  oppressed  with  fi»ars 
‘  whicli  were  in  dircet  opposition  to  his  religious  convictions ;  for  in 
‘  health  he  believed  himself  accepted,  hut  in  depression  he  imagined 
that  he  was  cast  out  in  consequence  of  his  neglecting  to  dt^oy 
‘  himself  on  the  former  occasion.  Surely  it  is  needless  to  assign 
‘  intellectual  causes  to  such  wild  fancies  as  this.  We  are  rather 
‘  dis]H)sed  to  Indieve,  that  some  such  anchor  to  the  soul  as  reli- 
‘  gion  would  have  afforded,  might  have  enabled  him  to  out-ride 
‘  the  storm  ;  for  though  his  disorder  was  ])hysical,  the  calm 
‘  energy  and  sacrtnl  confidence  which  religion  would  have  inspired, 

‘  might  have  prevented  it  from  affecting  his  mind  so  deeply ;  the 
‘  concentrated  pur]M>se  and  quiet  determination  which  religious 
‘  principle  gives  to  the  mind,  might  have  removed  some  of  those 
‘  perplexities  by  which  the  fever  of  his  soul  was  exasperated  to 
‘  madness  and  despair.  Of  course  we  do  not  speak  of  the  eflcctof 
‘  the  views  of  religion  which  he  adopted  :  this  is  not  the  place  to 
‘  discuss  the  merits  and  influences  of  different  systems.  Kach  sect, 

‘  by  a  natural  habit  of  association,  imagines  that  the  water  of  life 
‘  has  most  virtue  when  drawn  from  its  own  fountains,  as  wayfarers 
‘  in  the  world  think  that  the  element  is  nowhere  else  so  sweet  and  ' 
‘  reviving,  as  that  of  their  father’s  well.  Any  one  who  reads 
‘  (\)W|>er's  letters,  will  see  that  his  religion  was  pure  and  undefiled 
‘  by  the  s])irit  of  any  party.  In  fact,  we  know  not  where  to  find* 

‘  finer  exhibition  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  than  in  the  life  of  this 
‘  remarkable  man. 

‘  'rhe  complaint  under  which  (’owper  laboured  throughout  his 
‘  life  was  ht/pot  hontlriosis,  or,  as  Dr.  Kush  prefers  calling  it,  frk- 
‘  fimtniia  ;  a  disorder,  not,  as  is  idly  suj>posed,  originating  in  the 
‘  imagination,  though  it  em])loys  perverted  fancies  as  its  chief  in- 
‘  struments  of  torture.  Cowper  was  aware  of  this  ;  for  he  says  to 
‘  Lady  Hesketh,  “  could  I  be  translated  to  Paradise,  unless  I 
‘  could  leave  my  body  behind  me,  my  melancholy  would  cleave  to 
‘  me  there.”  1 1  is  disease  was  dyspeptic  habit,  which  gave  a  morbid 
‘  sensibility  to  his  lH)dy  and  mind,  and  placed  him  in  that  state 
‘  which  ])redisposcs  to  insanity,  'fhe  conscience  shares  in  the 
‘  general  excitement.  There  has  been  an  instance  in  this  country 
‘  of  a  young  man  who  died  insane  from  the  Inlief  that  he  had 
*  offended  his  Maker,  by  not  saying  grace  at  the  table  of  i 
‘  friend ;  and  the  experience  of  physicians  supplies  them  with 
‘  many  eases  l)earing  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of  Cowper.  The 
‘  disease  is  not  without  its  remissions  ;  we  see  in  his  letters,  written 
‘  at  the  times  when  his  melancholy  disqualified  him  for  society 
‘  and  exertion,  occasional  flashes  of  humour,  which  seem  strangely 
‘  at  variance  with  the  accounts  of  his  biographers ;  but  it  was  the 
‘  fact,  as  he  says,  that  sometimes,  while  he  was  the  most  distressed 
‘  of  all  beings,  he  was  cheerful  upon  paper.  Put,  as  the  disease 
‘  gains  ground,  even  these  gleams  of  happiness  van  ish ;  all  he* 
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‘  comes  dreary,  comfortless,  and  cold  ;  there  is  no  beauty  in 
‘  nature ;  its  sights  and  sounds  l>ecoine  painful  and  disgusting ; 

*  there  is  no  brightness  in  the  sun  ;  however  brilliantly  it  lights  u]> 
‘the.  world,  it  cannot  shine  inward  to  the  heart.  Kindness, 

‘  friendship,  and  affection  all  lose  their  power ;  their  attentions  are 
‘  accepted  without  seeming  gratitude  or  pleasure;  even  the  voice 
‘  of  religious  consolation  s|K‘aks  as  ho|Kdessly,  as  if  it  were  ad- 

*  dressed  to  the  dead.  The  anguish  arising  from  this  constant 
‘  depression  is  so  intolerable,  that  it  often  drowns  all  sensation  of 
‘  the  most  intense  bodily  pain.  Sometimes  the  suflerer  prays  for 
‘  madness,  like  King  Lear,  hoping  in  that  way  to  Im?  relievwl 
‘  from  the  agony  of  thought.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  could  l>e 
‘  no  darker  change  beyond  this ;  but  it  is,  if  possible,  worse, 

‘  when  it  settles  down  into  the  frozen  calm  of  despair.  Jlere, 

‘  there  is  often  a  conflict  between  the  wish  and  the  fear  to  die. 

‘  The  sufferer  longs  for  death  as  a  hidden  treasure,  and  would 
‘  welcome  it  from  the  hand  of  another,  hut  dares  not  inflict  it 

*  with  his  own.  Sometimes  the  hatred  of  life  ])revail8,  and  he  re- 
‘  sorts  to  poison,  the  pistol,  or  the  halter.  Such  is,  in  general 
‘  terms,  the  description  given  of  hypochondria  by  those  whose 
‘  profession  makes  them  familiar  with  it ;  and  almost  every  one  of 
‘  these  signs  and  sufferings  is  found  in  the  history  of  Low  per. 

‘  It  would  have  been  surprising  if  a  heart  like  his,  after  being 
‘  tormented  for  months  by  such  a  disease,  should  not  have  over- 
‘  flowed  with  gratitude  and  praise  as  soon  as  light  broke  in  upon 
‘  the  darkness  of  his  soul.  For  we  have  seen  that  this  was  the 
‘  ease  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  veil  of  darkness  was  sud- 
‘  (lenly  lifted ;  but  at  this  period,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  sink- 
^  ing  into  an  insanity  which  might  last  as  long  as  life,  and  was 
‘  grasping  at  every  thing  that  afforded  the  faintest  ho])e  of  relief, 

‘  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  subject  of  Christianity.  His 
‘  mind  fastened  itself  upon  that  subject ;  it  was  his  prevailing 
‘  imagination  while  he  was  ill,  though  of  course  ])erverted  by  the 
‘  wildness  natural  to  his  disease,  and  was  the  idea  u])permost  in  his 
‘  mind  when  he  fwgan  to  recover.  And  now,  being  separated  from 
^  his  old  associations,  and  placed  in  a  situation  favourable  to  the 
‘  indulgence  of  his  religious  feelings,  where  the  influences  about 
‘  him  were  all  auspicious,  and  no  uncongenial  pursuits  and  tempta- 
‘  tions  were  present  to  distract  his  mind,  he  studic'd  the  subject  of 
‘  Christianity,  and  a])plicd  it  to  his  life  and  feeling,  till  his  whole 
‘  heart  l)ecame  a  living  sacrifice  of  grateful  praise.  Nor  is  it 
‘  strange,  that  the  particular  aspect  in  which  the  subject  was  pre- 
‘  sented  to  him  when  it  first  engaged  his  earnest  attention,  sliould 
‘  have  been  dear  to  him  ever  after ;  but  if  any  think  of  him  as 
‘  the  slave  to  a  system,  they  will  find,  on  reading  his  letters,  that 
‘  he  did  not  take  offence  at  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  was.con- 
‘  tent  with  holding  fast  his  own.  There  was  not  in  his  whole  com- 
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‘  IKwition  one  particle  of  the  material  of  which  bigots  are  made. 
‘  InteresU'd,  ardent,  and  zealous  no  doubt  he  was,  but  his  zeal, 
‘  instead  of  blazing  out  against  others,  rose  upward  in  a  clear, 
‘  bright  tlanie,  which,  wherever  it  shone  before  men,  could  hate 
‘  no  other  effect  than  to  attract  them  onward  in  the  strait  and 
‘  narrow  path  of  duty.'  * 

Here  we  may  as  well  pause,  for  it  is  impossible  to  complete  our 
review  of  these  volumes  in  a  single  article  ;  and  we  shall  resume 
the  subject  as  soon  as  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Life  by  Dr. 
Southev  reaches  our  hands. 


Art.  11.— 1.  On  4 he  Lihvrty  of  the  Mini.stn/  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Hy  A.  N.  (Jroves.  12ino.,  pp.  81.  Sidinouth,  and  London, 
Ubf). 

2.  .in  .Insunient  dratm  from  Scripture^  to  prove  that  the  Ministry 
of  the  Cospet  ou^ht  to  he  entirely  gratuitous.  12ino.,  pp.  42. 
St(H*ktoii,  licit). 

1 1  Ad'KN  liU  may  be  thought  of  the  positions  and  reason- 
ings  in  the  first  of  these  two  Tracts,  the  Writer  claims  a 
respectful  liearing,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  sincere  conviction 
and  pious  intention,  but  as  having  set  an  heroic  example  to  the 
(’hurch,  of  personal  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  ('hrist.  Our 
readers  cannot  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  Mr.  (iroves's  lalwurs, 
sacrifices,  and  sufferings,  in  the  Missionary  cause,  during  his  re¬ 
sidence  at  llagdad,  and  in  his  subsequent  visit  to  India.  He  is 
now  ,  we  believe,  alniut  to  set  sail  again  for  Calcutta,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  ])rosecuting  his  missionary  lalH)urs  upon  the  principle 
of  self-maintenance  advocated  in  this  'Tract.  Mr.  (iroves  not 
only  advocates  the  liberty  of  prophesying  as  common  to  all  the 
meml)ers  of  ('hrist's  C’hurch,  l)ut,  without  going  so  far  as  the 
Writer  of  the  second  'Tract,  who  contends  that  the  Ministry  of 
the  (lospel  ought  to  be  entirely  gratuitous,  he  deprecates  a  ‘  se- 
‘  paration  from  worldly  callings  and  hard  labour,’  as  cither  ‘  es- 
‘  sential  or  desirable  for  the  bishops.'  He  fidly  admits,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  ‘  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.' 

‘  lie  is  most  richly  \M»rthy;  ami  icm’  he  to  the  church  nhich  disrt- 
gard.s  the  claim.  If  also  a  pastor  he  worth  having,  he  is  worth 
paying;  ami  wherever  tl.cre  is  much  spiritual  work  to  l)e  done,  it  is 
l>ad  ecomnny  tt)  let  much  of  his  valu.ihle  time  he  emj)loyed  in  inert 
labouring  h»r  his  earthly  sustenance.  Ihit  these  considerations  are 
not  such  as  he  is  to  urge  on  them,  hut  which  they  are  to  urge  on  him; 
and  1  wt)uhl  have  the  minister  of  Christ  intinitelv  above  a  thought 
alnait  it.  Nay,  selfish  and  indolent  as  our  nature  is,  1  would  delight 
in  MHMiig  the  sheep  t)f  his  Hock  encouraged  to  lalnnir  hardly  and  give 
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freely^  l»y  8e«*ing  him  who  preached  the  precept,  manifest  the  example, 
like  the  AiM>stle  Paul.  N<»r  must  he  c<»uiit  his  time  Iwdly  six'ut  thus  ; 
fur  Citni  can  cause  it  to  im|mrt  a  ten-fold  |H>wer  to  all  his  preaching.* 

Mr.  G  roves  might  have  adduced  the  conduct  of  Olx'rlin,  Nef!', 
and  others,  as  nohle  specimens  of  the  spirit  of  inde|>endence  which 
it  is  his  object  to  recommend.  And  to  the  Ghristian  Missionary, 
he  might  have  ]>ointed  out  tlie  glorious  example  of  the  Seramporc 
Hreihrcn,  and  of  other  devoted  lalx^uriTs  in  the  same  field,  in 
connexion  with  the  London  Missionary  and  Baptist  Missionary 
Societies,  who  have  supporttnl  themselves,  if  not  entirely,  in  a 
jjreat  measure,  hy  their  own  manual  exertions.  While  the  rich 
prufessitrs  of  Kngland  have  l>een  doling  out  their  guineas  for  the 
siip]>ort  of  societies  whose  object  is  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  the  self-exiled  and  almost  forgotten  Missionary  has  Ixx'ii, 
in  some  instances,  eontrihuting  his  hundreds,  the  fruits  of  his 
earnings,  to  the  same  cause ;  hut  these,  the  most  munificent  con¬ 
tributions,  form  no  item  in  the  annual  report.  1  lonour  l>e  to  thi>se 
self-denying  followers  of  the  great  A]>ostlc  who  wrought  with  his 
own  bands  night  and  day,  tliat  he  might  he  chargeable  to  no  man, 
and  refiist'd  the  bounty  of  the  ('hurch,  that  he  might  preach  the 
(tos|k‘I  without  charge!  Honour  he  to  the  Writer  of  this  Tract, 
who  has  practised  so  nobly  the  lesson  whicdi  he  inculcates ! 

'fhe  meritorious  character  of  such  exam])le8,  however,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  claim  which  is  waived,  from  the  sacrifice  that  is 
made,  when  those  who  engage  in  this  warfare  undertake  it  at  their 
owrn  charges.  Mr.  Groves  contends  for  *  the  desirableness  of 
‘  leaving  that  /rrc,  for  which  there  is  ho  rule  in  Scripture.’  But 
there  is  a  Scripture  rule,  binding  not  u]H)n  the  minisU'r,  we  ad¬ 
mit,  hut  upon  the  churches ;  nor  can  language  he  more  explicit : 
“  Kven  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  w  ho  preach  the 
ri(»s|)el  should  live  of  the  Gosjh,*!.''  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  Can  it  be 

necessary  to  shew,  that  this  does  not  preclude  gratuitous  labours, 
or  that  the  bounty  of  the  church  may  Ik*  lawfully  declined  'i'he 
lawful  ness  of  a  Christian  minister  s  engaging  in  secular  pursuits 
for  his  own  maintenance,  will  not  bt*  denied,  we  presume,  by  any 
one.  If,  then,  the  Scripture  has  left  this  matter  free,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  general  expediency.  \'iewed  in  this 
light,  the  question  is  a  very  wide  one;  hut  Mr.  Groves  has  laid 
down  two  princi])les  which  st^em  to  us  to  go  a  great  way  towards 
clearing  the  ground.  The  first  is,  that,  if  a  j)astor  is  wortli 
having,  he  is  worth  ])aying.  The  second,  that  where  much  sni- 
rituul  work  is  to  be  done,  it  is  bad  economy  to  let  much  of  Ins 
valuable  time  be  employed  in  secular  labour  for  his  own  main- 
tenance.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  bad  economy,  too,  to  let  much 
of  bib  valuable  strength  and  health  be  consumed  by  what  is  far 
wor»<e  than  manual  labour — anxiety  about  his  earthly  sustenance. 
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8c  it  rccollectcil,  that  so  widely  do  the  circii instances  of  society 
differ,  that,  in  one  country,  a  pastor  inij^ht  support  himself  hy  big 
own  lalKHir  without  much  hardship,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
suptdy  of  necessaries,  and  to  he  on  a  ])ar  with  the  majority  of  bis 
Hock  :  while,  in  another  country,  a  bare  subsistence  is  to  ho  ac¬ 
quired  only  by  a  stretch  of  ])hysical  and  mental  exertion  which 
would  leave  no  time  or  energy  for  the  spiritual  work, — at  least,  if 
a  family  is  to  l)e  provided  for.  In  thickly  peopled  and  highly 
civilized  countries,  a  division  of  labour  takes  ])lace,  of  necessity,  in 
cverv'  department  and  occupation  ;  and  the  separation  which  Mr. 
(irt)vcs  deprecates,  is  hut  the  natural  consequence  of  causes 
o])erating  iqion  all  avocations.  W  isely,  therefore,  lias  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  left  that  ‘  free,'  which  must  he  determined  by  mixed  con¬ 
siderations  of  general  ])rincij)les  and  ])articular  expediency. 

We  shall  return  to  this  to])ic  before  concluding  the  ])rcsent 
article;  hut  we  must  now  advert  to  Mr.  (iroves's  first  and  main 
inquiry,  relative  to  ‘  the  liberty  of  ministry  in  the  ('hurch  of 
‘  (’hrist.*  The  subject  has  been  often  mooted  and  fiercely  liti¬ 
gated,  hut  it  seems  to  he,  on  the  ])art  of  the  Writer,  an  original 
inquiry,  which  has  been  forced  iq)on  his  consideration ;  and  after 
firvrfi  //<’(/;•, s’  anxious  deliberation,  he  has  been  led  to  adopt  his 
])resent  views.  Mr.  Ci roves  is  not  the  only  individual  who,  having 
*  departed  widely  from  the  rules  and  maxims  laid  down  by  a  large 
‘  |>ortion  of  the  Christian  Church,**  may  be  challenged  to  shew  by 
what  authority  he  ministers.  The  subject  is  not  only  of  in¬ 
trinsic  importance,  but,  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  society,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  have  far  outgrown  the  means  of  ])ublic  instnic- 
tion,  and,  regarding,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wild  notions  and 
eccentric  proceedings  to  which  a  fanatical  zeal  lias  given  rise,  may 
be  deemed  of  urgent  interest.  Mr.  (i roves  states  the  inquiry  in 
the  following  terms:  — 

‘  Whence  comes  the  authoritv  to  minister  in  the  Church  of  Christ? 
Is  it  of  (nul,  or  of  man  ?  And,  how’  are  those  who  are  authorized  to 
1)0  known  ?  ’ 

In  proceeding  to  e\))lain  his  views,  Mr.  Groves  premises,  that 
Scripture  is  the  only  rule  to  which  he  Imws,  and  that  lie  shall  not 
meddle  with  what  mere  I'radition  has  declared  aliout  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  His  first  position  will  be  to  most  persons  not  a  little 
startling;  'Chat  f/iv  Apostles  thmiseirra  ore  never  found  pretend¬ 
ing  to  any  peruliar  power  of  appointing  to  the  ministry  in 
('hrist's  Chureh  at  targe,  mw  to  any  potver  at  all  of  e.vcludin^, 

*  \  ou  will  find,*  he  says,  ‘  that  they  never  assumed  nor  exercised 
this  jMiwer  themselves,  nor  ever  transmitted  it  to  any;  that  the  only 
metluMl  for  distingnishing  a  true  from  a  false  teacher,  recommended  in 
Scripture  or  nsi'd  by  the  apiKstles,  is  hy  inxf)ectifi^  his  fife  and  ditc^ 
trine :  and  that  tlie  idea  of  a|H)stolic  ap|M)iiitment  or  any  other,  is  iie\TT 
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ulluiUM  to  even  as  conjointly  required.  Thus  it  stands,  os  far  as  what 
is  n  ritUn,  to  this  day.  The  minister  of  Christ  presents  himself  before 
the  church,  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  on  himself  any 
ministry  in  her,  on  his  own  resixuisibility  ;  and  the  church,  after  trying 
him  l)y  the  rules  laid  down  in  God’s  word,  and  by  those  alone,  receives 
him  or  rejects  him  on  hers. 

‘  It  is  important  that  I  should  not  la?  misunderstood  here  as  to  the 
apostles  not  aj)pointing  to  a  general  ministry  in  Christ  s  church.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply,  but  that  in  new  churches  which  Paul  had  gathered 
fnmi  among  the  heathen,  Paul  did  himself,  or  Titus  in  his  stead,  ap- 
j)oint  men  to  particular  ministries;  nay,  but  hence  I  judgt»,  that 
should  the  Lord  allow  any  one  the  honour  of  becoming  a  spiritual 
father  to  a  church  from  among  the  heathen,  he  would  be  at  lil)erty  to 
do  the  s;imc  during  their  infancy ;  but  the  thought  that  he  had  any 
exclusive  right  or  j>ower  of  limiting  others,  never  would  enter  my  mind, 
nor  did  it,  as  I  believe,  the  minds  of  the  u]H>8tles. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  distinct  j)rojM>sitions  that  I  deny  can 
Ik»  shown,  either  from  the  writings  or  from  the  actions  of  the 
a|H)stles : 

1st.  That  they  ever  assumed  any  es}>ecial  right  of  appointing. 

2dly.  That  they  ever  assumed  any  right  of  excluding  at  all,  or 
limiting  others  in  appointing. 

Ihlly.  That  they  ever  prevented  any  from  going  of  their  own  accord, 
without  any  appointment  at  all  but  of  (Jod ;  except  on  the  ground  of 
false  doctrine  or  seandalous  living. 

And  even  though  it  could  Ik*  jiroved,  as  I  conceive  it  cannot,  that 
the  ap(»stles  ever  set  up  such  a  claim,  cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
that  their  approval  or  a])])ointment  was  necessary  to  minister ;  still, 
unless  the  Holy  (ihost  gave  them  instructions  to  delegate  this  power 
to  others,  it  would  prove  nothing  for  the  pretensions  of  their  8up|H>sed 
successors.  For  granting  that  men  who  were  inspired,  and  by  the  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  whose  hands  miraculous  jmwers  were  imparted,  ]K)Ksessed  an 
exclusive  right  of  delegating  the  power  of  preaching ;  and  this,  at  a 
time  when  the  scriptures  of  the  S^ew  Testament  were  incomplete;  this 
gives  not  one  feather’s  weight  towards  a  similar  claim  on  the  part  of 
men  who  are  not  thus  inspired,  the  laying  on  of  whose  hands  no  ma¬ 
nifest  ]M»wer  fidlows,  and  at  a  time  when  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  complete :  a  time,  when  we  must  not  go  to  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  but  to  the  written  record  of  the  Spirit,  for  pure  truth  ;  so  that 
without  the  intervention  of  such  rulers,  the  preacher  may  be  taught 
how  to  preach,  and  the  babe  in  Christ  how  to  judge.  But  if  I  sec  no 
such  claim  set  up,  when  there  was  the  greatest  necessity,  by  those 
ap«»stles  and  jirophcts  on  whom  the  church  was  built ;  the  pretensions 
of  other  men  are  to  me  at  once  sad  and  wonderful.  O  that  there  were 
more  of  Moses’s  spirit  among  us!  For  when  they  would  grieve  his 
heart  by  telling  him  there  were  some  entrenching  on  his  prophetic 
dignity,  this  good  man’s  reply  simply  was,  1  would  to  God  all  the 
lord's  people  were  prophets,  flow  easily  then  would  all  these  questions 
1)0  settled!’ 

•  ••••• 

‘  Should  you  ask  whether  the  apostles  assumed  an  exclusive  right 
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of  ap|>ointin^  teachers,  so  as  that  none  con  hi  !)econie  teachers  lawfully 
and  fitly,  except  by  authority  tiowin^  from  (’hri>t  through  the  channk 
of  the  ujHMtleSt — my  answer,  fearless  of  cmitratlietion,  is,  never.  \o; 
not  even  when  jireat  trouble  had  arisen  from  false  teachers,  never  did 
Paul  i>bject  to  their  want  of  ofticial  right  to  teach.  Never  did  he 
warn  his  couverts  to  iiujuire  by  whmn  these  teachers  had  Ikhmi  ordained, 
and  whether  they  had  proper  testiimmials  of  their  lawful  ordination. 
Never  did  he  allude  to  apisdntment  by  himself,  or  by  any  one  of  the 
a|H»stles,  or  by  any  IhhIv  else,  as  an  eiement  in  the  (piestion  ;  much  less 
as  the  tehittr  (piestion,  as  it  is  w’ith  those  who  say  a  man  is  t(»  Ik?  re- 
ceived  f(»r  his  office,  though  to  In*  detested  and  abh(>rred  for  his  cha¬ 
racter.  How  different  this  from  the  a|>ostle’s  rule,  to  1h‘  applied  to 
himself  and  to  all  the  hrethrtu  mho  mere  mith  him!  (ial.  i.  H,  9, 
“  Though  we,"  s;i\s  he.  “  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  ])reach  any  other 
g(»s|)el  unto  vou,"  (d(K*s  he  sav,  Let  us  be  received  still  f«(r  our  a|>os- 
t(dic  office’  sake.^  nav,  fuit)  “  let  him  In*  accursed:  as  we  s;iid  In'fore, 
so  say  1  now  again,  if  any  man  ]ueach  unto  you  any  (gher  gospel  than 
that  you  have  received,  let  liim  Ik?  accur.sed."  1  (’or.  x.  lo,  “  I  sinnik," 
he  savs,  “  as  to  wise  men:  jnd^e  i/e  mhat  /  saif.”  Again,  -  (’or.  vii. 
li,  “  lu’ceire  us  ;  we  have  wronged  no  man,  we  have  corrujited  no  man, 
we  have  defrauded  no  man."  They  were  to  judge  with  whose'  authority 
he  came,  by  what  he  said  and  what  he  did.’  pp.  Iff — lo. 


'riie  nature  of  Ordination, — of  the  power  which  it  conveys,— 
and  of  the  right  to  confer  orders,  are  the  points  upon  which  al- 
most  all  the  disputes  respecting  Church  government  may  lie  said 
to  hinge.  'The  Kpiscopal  or  hierarchical  theory  of  ()rdination 
invests  it  with  the  mysterious  character  (»f  a  transmission  of  ‘a 
‘  holy  and  ghostly  authority  over  the  souls  of  men,  a  part  whereof 
‘  eonsisteth  in  ])ower  to  remit  and  retain  sins/*  Although  not 
acknow  ledged  to  he  a  sacrament,  it  is  considered  as  im])rinting 
an  indelible  character.  ’The  ‘ministerial  ])ower’  which  it  con¬ 
veys,  Hooker  says,  ‘  is  a  mark  of  separation,  because  it  severelh 
‘  them  that  have  it  from  other  men,  and  maketh  them  a  s])ecial 
‘  Order  unto  the  service  of  the  Most  High  in  things  wherewith 
‘  others  may  not  meddle.'  Again ;  *  The  only  true  and  proper 
‘  act  of  Ordination,’  he  says,  ‘is  to  invest  men  with  that  power 
‘  which  doth  make  them  ministers,  by  ronserratiti^  their  persom 
‘  to  (ind  and  hi^  serriee  in  holy  things  daring  term  of  life^ 
‘  whether  they  exercise  that  ]H)wer  or  not.’  This  is,  clearly,  a 
notion  Imrrowed  from  the  same  source  as  the  altar,  the  mitre, 
the  distinction  In'tween  priest  and  deacon,  (as  between  priest  and 
levite,)  the  separation  between  laity  and  clergy,  and  the  other 
dudaical  analogies  grafted  upon  the  iVpostolic  institutions.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that,  in  opfiosition  to  liis  Puritan  anta¬ 
gonists,  the  ('hampion  of  Prelacy  denies  that  the  faculty  af 
f>reaching  is  a  necessary  (jualitication  of  the  ('hristian  Minister. 


IliKiker. 
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‘  'rhat  wherein  a  minister  differeth  from  other  Christian  men  is 
‘  not,'  i»e  says,  ‘  as  some  have  childishly  imagineil,  the  S4>und 
‘  preaching  of  the  word  of  Cxod.'  In  fact,  he  contends  that,  in 
the  A}>ostolic  Church,  those  who  were  preachers  par  e,m>//ewee, 
were  i.aymkn.  ‘Touching  Prophets,  they  were  such  men  as, 

‘  having  otherwise  learned  the  (rospel,  had  from  aKne  iK'stoweii 

*  upm  them  n  special  frift  of  c.vfHnitidin^  Scriptures  and  of 

*  foreslu'wing  things  to  come.  Of  this  sort  Agabus  was,  and 
‘  Ix'sides  him  in  Jerusalem  sundry  others,  who,  notwithstanding, 

‘  are  not  to  Ih'  reckoned  among  the  clergy,  Ixvause  no  man's  gifts 

*  or  qualities  can  make  him  a  minister  of  holy  things,  unless  or- 
‘  dination  do  give  him  ]iowTr.  Aud  ire  no  where  find  Prophets 

*  to  hare  isen  made  by  Ordination.^  ‘  An  error  lioguileth 
‘  main  ,'  he  further  remarks,  which  arises  from  ‘  their  not  distin- 
‘  cuisiiing  lietween  services,  offices,  and  orders  ecclesiastical :  the 

*  first  of  wliieh  three,  and  in  part  the  second,  may  lx?  exet'Uted 

*  by  the  laitv.  .  .  .  (’atechists,  e.a'oreists^  readers,  singers,  and 

‘  the  rest  of  like  sort,  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  they  no  way  differeii 

‘  fnuu  others  of  the  laity  longer  than  during  that  work  of  service, 

‘  which  at  any  time  they  might  give  over,  being  thereunto  but 
‘  admitted,  not  tied  by  irrevocable  ordination,  we  find  them  al- 
‘  wavs  exactly  severed  from  that  IhhIv  whereof  those  tlirce  before 

*  rehearsed  orders  alone  (bisho])s,  priests,  and  deacons)  arc  na- 
‘  tural  ])arts.'  ^ 

Hooker,  then,  may  undoubtedly  lx?  cited  as  a  witness  to  prove 
the  lawfulness  of  lay -preaching.  Pr(»]>liets,  preachers,  and  con¬ 
jurors  may  all,  it  seems,  be  laymen  ;  though  it  has  been  customary, 
when  an  exorcist  was  wanted,  to  send  for  a  priest.  Hut  to  be 
serious;  Hooker  is  quite  right  in  distinguishing  lx‘twet*n  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office  and  the  priesthood  under  the  Jewish  dis]x?n8ation. 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  most  of  the  Projdiets  were 
laics,  and  for  the  most  part  were  chosen  from  tribes  to  wlioin  the 
priesthood  was  forbidden.  We  are  not  to  lx‘  surprised,  therefore, 
that  when  the  fashion  was  brought  into  the  Church,  of  assimila¬ 
ting  the  ('hristian  Ministry  to  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  same 
distinction  should  be  observed  between  the  office  of  a  public  in¬ 
structor  and  that  of  a  minister  at  the  altar.  'J'hus,  Clemens  and 
Hrigen,  whose  preaching  in  Alexandria  attracted  great  nuiiilxTs, 
Were  both,  according  to  Eusebius,  laymen.  'J'he  same  character 
attaches  to  others  of  the  most  distinguished  doctors  and  fathers 
of  the  early  ages;  for  instance,  to  Justin  Martyr,  l^actantius,  and 
Jerome.  According  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  then,  preaching 
ts  not  among  ‘  the  holy  things’  forbidden  to  unordained  persons. 


•  Hooker,  li.  v.  7b,  HI. 
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liiiiig  II  ‘service'  which  docs  iu>t  require  the  indelihle  mark  of 
sai*tTdoUil  se|mration. 

'The  Presbyterian  theory  of  Ordination  rejects  the  notions  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  lA'vitical  priesthood,  l)ut  substitutes  for  then 
ideas  more  nearly  related  to  magistracy.  Ordination,  in  the 
('luireh  of  Scotland,  is  the  conveyance  of  a  right  or  ‘  church- 
‘  power,'  by  presbyters  already  in  possession  of  such  |)owcr  in 
virtue  of  having  been  themselves  ordained.  According  to  this 
view,  the  Christian  Ministry  is  not  a  priesthood  or  order,  buti 
college  or  faculty,  the  admission  into  which  requires  to  bt*  jea- 
lously  guarded,  like  a  municipal  guild  or  eonqiany.  Presbyte¬ 
rianism,  still  more  rigidly  than  Kpiscopacy,  restricts  the  niinU- 
terial  function  to  the  ordained ;  although  it  recognises  the  distinc¬ 
tion  lx‘tween  a  qualification  to  teach  or  preach,  and  ‘  office  ]K)wer,' 
by  licensing  candidates  prior  to  ordination.  Put  if  licenced  per- 
sons  may  preach,  though  unordained — and  in  the  Knglish  Esta¬ 
blishment  those  w  ho  have  been  ordained  deacons  still  require  to 
Ik*  licensed  to  preach — it  is  evident  that  persons  are  not  constb 
tilted  preachers  by  ( Irdination  ; — that  that  rite  has  no  direct  refer- 
t'lice  to  the  function  of  public  teaching.  As  Ordination  and  Li¬ 
censing  generally  go  together,  they  have  Ix'en,  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons,  idcntifieil  or  confounded.  They  rest,  however,  upon  very 
difl'erent  princijilcs.  'J'he  one  is  a  spiritual  ordinance  or  rite;  the 
other  an  act  of  magisterial  jurisdiction.  'Ehc  teacher  is  licensed 
in  a  civil,  not  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity,  as  the  schoolmaster  is 
still  required  to  Ik*  ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  the  press  was  for¬ 
merly  laid  under  similar  restrictions.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to 
pn»ve  that  the  licensing  system  is  not  of  A|>ostolic  origin. 
'I'he  .Icwisli  authorities  would  certainly  not  have  licensed  St. 
Paul's  l‘>pistles ;  and  no  licenses  were  taken  out,  we  may  be  sure, 
by  those  primitive  lay-preachers  who,  scattered  abroad  by  “  the 
great  |HTsccution  against  the  ('hiirch  at  .Jerusalem,"  “  went  every¬ 
where  preaching  the  Ciospel." 

One  reason  why  the  I’resbyterians  have  always  jealously  rc- 
striclctl  preaching  to  the  privileged  faculty,  is  derived  from  the 
notion,  that  every  })reacher  may  elaim  a  public  maintenance. 
‘  Whosoever  may  lawfully  preach  the  Ciospel  and  interpret  the 
‘  Scriptures,'  it  has  been  said,  ‘  may  warraiitably  require  a  main- 
‘  tenance  competent  for  them,  of  the  church  to  which  they  so 
‘  preach.  All  gos]K*l  labourers  are  worthy  of  their  hire;  but 
‘  they  are  gospel  labourers  ;  cn/o.  Gal.  vi.  (k  Hut,'  quoth  Master 
C'ollings-f*,  ‘  all  those  members  in  a  church  that  are  gifted  can- 

•  Acts,  viii.  1 — I. 

t  .\uthor  of  the  “  l  iudicuv  Mlnisierii  Evafi^vliciy*  written  (iilKHit 
A.l).  Ifioh)  in  maintenance  i»f  the  jure  divino  claims  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians. 
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•  not  require  a  corupetent  maintenance  of  the  church  in  which 
‘  ihev  are,  aeeortling  to  Scripture,  rulers :  therefore  they  cannot 

•  lawfully  preach  the  (ios^^el  ordinarily/  This  may  ap|>ear,  to 
our  readers,  strange  logic ;  that  a  man's  mouth  must  Iv  shut, 
because,  if  he  is  allowed  to  preach,  he  is  discharged  from  the  duty 
of  mainuining  himself,  and  will  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  loaves 
and  lishes  of  the  church.  The  Independent  divines  of  other 
davs,  who  contended  for  the  lilx'rty  of  preaching  hv  qualifiei! 
Igvmen,  ex|>ostHl  the  fallacy  of  this  argument,  by  remarking,  first, 
that  the  Scriptural  directions  evidently  refer  to  the  duty  of  main¬ 
taining  those  who  are  constantly  engage<l  in  teaching  as  their 
work  and  calling ;  secondly,  that  such  persons  may  require  a 
maintenance,  not  of  the  church  which  sends  them  forth,  but  of 
thosi'  to  whom  they  preach ;  but  that  ‘  it  concludeth  not  that 
‘  thev  may  require  a  maintenance  when  they  preach  but  t>cca- 
‘  sionally.  There  were  many  brethren  gifted  in  the  primitive 
‘churches,  as  Corinth;  (1  Cor.  xiv.;)  yet  it  will  hardly  be 
‘  proved  that  they  might  all  require  a  maintenance  of  that 
‘Church.'^  Mr.  Groves  must,  we  imagine,  have  reference  to 
some  such  high  Presbyterian  notions  as  are  here  combated,  when 
he  expresses  his  conviction,  that  ‘  the  Church  has  been  an  inli- 
‘  nite  loser  by  dividing  the  lalxmring  hands  into  one  class,  and 
‘  the  preaching  mouths  into  the  other.’  Neither  Episcopacy  nor 
Presbyterianism,  however,  is  in  itself  chargeable  with  this  con- 
sequenct'.  It  has  rather  been  the  result  of  political  circum¬ 
stances,  which  have  generated  the  jealous  and  exclusive  spirit  of  a 
suite  monopoly.  All  monopolies  tend  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Whether  it  be  that  of  a  chartered  company,  a  medical  college, 
a  bench  of  lawyers,  or  a  caput  of  divines,  when  wealth  or  power 
is  connected  with  admission  to  the  profession,  order,  or  whatever  it 
he,  tlicre  will  be  the  same  anxiety  to  uphold  and  to  confine  within 
the  narrowest  limits  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  corporation. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  Mr.  Groves's  assertion,  that, 
originally,  ‘  there  was  positively  no  limitation  whatever  on  the 
‘  right  of  ever}’  individual  brother  teaching,  preaching,  and  ad- 
‘  ministering  the  sacraments,  without  asking  leave  either  of  the 
‘  Apostles  or  anv  one  else.  I  know,'  he  adds,  ‘  things  were  dif- 
‘  ferent  then.  There  was  no  wealth  to  be  attained,  no  worldly 
‘  honours  to  be  shared,  few  things  that  could  be  a  temptation 
‘  to  carnal  and  unholy  men,  and  tlierefore  greater  freedom  might 
‘  he  allowed  than  now.’  Put  Mr.  Groves  does  not  deny  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  ordination  or  appointment  in  reference  to  office, 

'  1  fully  admit/  he  says,  ‘  that  to  constitute  a  man  bU/iop,  (a  word 
which  implies  union  w'ith  a  special  five k,)  human  authority  is  needed  ; 


*  **  The  Preacher  sent.*' 
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that  is,  no  man  cjin.  with  senso,  asstinio  to  })o  liishop  over  a  jiaN 
ticular  Hock,  if  he  liavo  not,  at  least,  the  ^o^wl-will  and  consent  of  that 
riock  :  and  siinilarlv,  the  deacon’s  »)thce  can  Im'  assnniiMl  hy  iwme,  with¬ 
out  the  approbation  of  thost*  whose  money  he  is  alnnit  to  dis|H)8e  of. 
Hut  this  leaves  inv  ass4‘rtion  untouched,  that  no  human  authority  is 
needed  to  confer  the  abstract  ri^ht  to  teach  and  preach  or  administer 
the  sacraments.  I  f  any  one  ch«M»se  to  desijjnate  apostles,  propheti, 
evanjjelists.  pastors,  ami  teachers,  as  so  many  orders,  I  have  no  oh- 
jection  to  this.  Hut  I  contend  these  orders  come  not  of  the  will  of 
the  tiesh,  nor  of  man.  but  entirely  of  (mmI  ;  and  contniriwisi',  that  hi- 
shi>ps  and  deucsms  had  offices,  just  like  our  churchwardens  or  overseers 
of  the  p<H>r.  d’o  suppose  that  a  deacon  chosen  to  administer  the  alms 
of  the  .lerusalem  church,  could  |^o  tt>  (’orinth,  and  claim  a  control  over 
the  funds  of  the  church  there,  would  aroue  a  want  of  common  s«*nse; 
ami  eijuallv  ridiculous  would  it  be  for  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  church 
at  Hhilippi  to  stvk  to  exercise  an  otlicial  character  at  (’iwinth.  The 
oltice  is  made  for  the  trork  ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  s]>ecial 
work  liiai  au  oihcer  is  otiicer  at  all.  And  these  officers  mijilit  be 
chosen  out  of  anv  spiritual  order,  as  far  as  we  know  ;  but  the  rijjht 
of  speakiiio,  in  the  church  or  out  of  the  church,  was  n(»t  confined  to 
the  officers. 

‘  In  fact,  there  is  no  act  of  ministry  to  be  performed  in  the  Christian 
church  that  was  not  common  to  all  the  tribes  <»f  Israel.  Vreaching  in 
the  sunogogues  and  temple.  This  our  l^ord  and  all  the  a]>ostles  did; 
ami  not  oidv  were  never  accused  by  the  .lews  t\>r  so  doiim,  but  were 
invited  .si»  to  <lo.  “  If  thou  hast  any  word  of  exhortation,  say  on,'* 
was  the  invitation  to  l*aul  and  Harnabas.  (Acts  xiii.  IT).'!  Nay,  when 
the  Sanhedrim  were  seekin^  an  accusation  against  the  p(K»r  ignorant 
fishermen,  they  never  by  one  word  intimated  that  bv  preaching  in  the 
iemfde  they  had  invaded  the  priest’s  office  ;  an  offence  which  would 
have  been  punished  witii  death.  ..Vs  t«)  the  Lord's  supper,  it.s  counter¬ 
part  is  found  in  that  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Hut  the  administration  of  the 
paschal  supper  was  uot  only  common  to  all  the  tribes,  but  was  to  In?  per¬ 
formed  in  every  fumily  in  Israel,  and  therefore  was  no  part  of  the  priest’s 
t»ffici'.  As  to  circnmvisitm,  which  was  the  initiatory  rite  into  the  natural 
church,  as  our  baptism  is  into  the  spiritual,  we  see  that  Zipporah  cir¬ 
cumcised  Moses’  children,  and  Ihiul,  who  was  no  priest,  circumci.sed 
'riimahy.  Shall  we  then  l>e  bound  with  more  than  judaicul  bondage? 
If  it  be  contended  that  this  freedom  would  lead  to  disorder,  how  wtis 
it  then  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  set  such  an  example,  by  pvin|i? 
their  s;inctiou  in  the  syiuitfomie  to  the  very  same  principles  of  disor¬ 
der  b'.very  argument  that  applies  against  this  frwdom  for  the 
Christian  church,  tells  with  the  same  or  greater  birce  against  the  Jew¬ 
ish.’  pp.  lUf — 

The  distinction  which  .Mr.  (iroves  here  recognises,  between 
ordination  to  character  or  to  a  faculty,  and  ordination  to  office, 
is  prt'ciscly  the  grounil  taken  hy  the  founders  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  polity.  Uejecting  alike  the  notion  of  sacerdotal  conse¬ 
cration,  and  of  jurisdiclivc  authority,  as  foreign  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Christian  minister,  they  were  h*d  to  rt'gartl  Ordination 
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in  ihr  simple  lipbt  of  a  solemn  induction  to  the  pastoral  charge. 
The  rite  itself  could,  in  their  view,  convey  neither  grace  nor 
office  ]>ower.  'fhey  rejected  it,  therefore,  l>oth  as  a  sacrament 
ami  as  an  art  of  jurisdiction.  'I'hey  denied  that  the  essence  of 
a  call  to  office  consisted  in  the  public  designation  to  such  ofhet'; 
but  thev  admitted  it  to  he  ‘  a  necessary  adjunct  of  such  a  call,' 
which  thev  regardcnl  as  consisting  in  the  previous  election.  They 
held,  that  in  extreme  cases  the  people  might  ordain  their  own 
officers,  hut  that  it  was  ordinarily  requisite  that  the  appointment 
should  Ik*  ratified  and  sanctioned  hy  the  concurrence  of  other 
jiastors  in  the  act  of  ordination.  In  the  “  Heads  4>f  Agwment 
asscuunl  to  hy  the  Hnited  Ministers"  of  the  Preshyterian  and 
Independent  denominations,  in  Kifll,  we  find  the  following  de¬ 
claration :  *  In  so  great  and  weighty  a  matter  as  the  calling 
‘  and  choosing  a  pastor,  we  judge  it  ordinarily  requisite  that 
‘  cverv  such  church  consult  and  advise  with  the  pastors  of  neigh- 
‘  Uuiring  congregations  :  I'hat,  after  such  adnee,  the  person 
‘  consulted  ahout,  h(‘ing  chosen  hy  the  brotherhood  of  that  par- 
‘  ticiilar  chiircli  over  which  he  is  to  In*  set,  and  he  accepting,  l>e 
‘  dulv  ordained  and  set  apart  to  his  office  over  them  ; — w  here- 

*  in  it  is  ordinarily  requisite  that  the  pastors  of  neighlK>uring 
‘  churclies  concur  with  the  preaching  eider  or  elders,  if  such  there 

*  bt.'  Ify  thus  restricting  Ordination  to  tiie  pastoral  office,  and 
bv  making  election  to  sucli  office  a  pre-requisite,  the  ('ongrt'ga- 
lional  svstem  provides  tiie  hest  security  fur  the  res}H*ctahility  of 
the  official  class  of  public  tcacliers  wlio  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  tile  ministry,  witliout  rejecting  tlie  services  of  unordained, 
unofficial  teachers.  And  tlicre  is  tliis  further  advantage,  that 
since  office,  not  order,  is  considered  as  giving  tlie  claim  to  main¬ 
tenance,  tliere  are  no  more  claimants  tlian  tiiere  are  actual  con¬ 
stant  ialiourcrs  ;  wiiile  a  broad  line  of  distinction,  as  regards  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority,  is  drawn  between  the  Christian  pas¬ 
tor  as  a  recognised  officer  of  a  church,  and  the  uccasioual  and 
gratuitous  labourer. 

Mr.  (jroves  may  he  thought  to  deny  all  distinction,  however, 
^ben  be  contends,  that  "  no  huiiiaii  authority  is  needed  to  confer 
‘  the  (dtsfrarf  riyki  to  teach  or  to  adminisier  the  sacraments.' 
l  lu  administration  of  baptism,  indeed,  is  ^H‘ruiittt*d  to  Jay  men 
bv  even  the  canons  of  the  Kumish  C'hurch.  iiut  the  l..oid'to  Sup- 
JH'T,  as  a  social  rite,  observed  hy  the  church  collt*ctiveiy,  migiit 
w*cni  to  require  an  offivial  character  in  the  administrator.  f  )f 
course,  no  human  authority  is  nee*detl  to  conler  ubatrart  rights ; 
but  to  preside  in  a  religion.^  assembly  is  not  u  right  of  this  dc- 
cri])tioii ;  it  is  an  oiiicial  act  ;  and  to  confer  the  pastoral  office, 
buniaii  authority  is  needeii.  (JtherwiM*  we  might  admit  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  observation  of  tin*  J^ord's  Supper,  which 
»b^olnlely  requires  the  presence  of  a  priest,  or  an  eix'iehiastica) 
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magistrate,  as  such  ;  and  it  would  \yc  more  easy  to  prove  the  in* 
ex})eiliency  tlian  the  unlawtidness  of  its  In'ing  administered  hv 
individuals  not  sustaininix  the  recognised  character  of  pastors. 
Mr.  (f roves  savs  : — 


‘  That  it  is  not  essential  t<»  have  a  hishop  or  elder  to  “  conxrcratt** 
the  sup|HT,  I  should  unhesitatingly  infer  from  the  perfect  silence  <if 
the  Scriptures.  Hut  this  |HMnt  is  made  clear  iH'yond  all  reasonable 
contradiction,  by  the  fact,  that  Haul,  while  rebuking  the  church  of 
C'orinth,  (wh(»  parUsik  t»f  the  supj>er  pnnniscuously,)  for  their  want  of 
mond  decency,  does  not  rebuke  them  for  any  breach  of  /orw.  If  it 
had  iRHfii  “  administered  '*  by  any  ruler,  bisho]),  or  pastor,  he  would 
have  rebuked  the  ruler  for  the  disorder,  lint  when  he  neither  Idame* 
any  individual  for  the  disorder,  nor  blames  the  (’hurch  for  celebrating 
it  without  such  “administrator;*’  when  he  sums  up  all  hv  the 
admonition  to  “  tarry  one  for  another  it  is  manifest  that  the  (’hurch 
had  no  one  to  administer  or  consecrate,  and  that  Haul  considerinl  such 
(tmission  as  quite  immaterial.  In  sln>rt,  that  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
First  Fpistle  to  the  C\>rinthians  is  ahme  sutticient  to  give  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  whole  fiction  of  consecrated  elements,  so  rich  in  results  to  the 
priesthood  of  (ireece  and  Home,  Syria  and  Kngland.’ 

Most  of  our  reailers  will  fully  concur  with  Mr.  (Proves  in 
o))inion,  that,  for  the  pur}>ose  of  vonsevrntnif]  the  elements,  the 
presi*nce  of  no  bishop,  priest,  or  pastor  is  requiretl ;  and  among 
the  (’ongregationalists,  the  administration  of  the  elements  to  the 
communicants  is  by  the  hands  of  tlie  deacons  or  elders.  It  is, 
we  apprehend,  as  a  ]H)int  of  order  and  expediency,  that  the 
presence  of  an  ordained  ])astor  is  deemed  requisite ;  and  the 
incumbent  duty  of  attending  to  such  considerations,  and  of 
deferring,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  "’customs’'  of  the  church,  is 
taught  us  in  that  very  chapter  and  other  ])arts  of  the  same  Epistle*. 
'That  extraordinary  circumstances  may  warrant  a  departure  from 
such  customs,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  hut  a  special  case 
must  be  dealed  with,  when  it  occurs,  on  the  scriptural  principle, 
that  matters  of  order  and  ritual  should  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
ends  for  which  they  are  prescribed 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  circumstances  of  this  peculiar  kind 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  Writer  of  the  ]»resent  'Tract,  (the  first 
ixiition  of  which  was  ])ublished  at  Madras^)  as  is  indicatexi  by 
the  following  paragraph. 

.  .  .  ‘  I  never  cjui  eeu>e  to  pniy  and  desire  that  the  Church  may 
assume  her  true  lil)erty,  kmoviiig  that  she  will  thereby  be  letter 
]>re|>ariHl  for  all  that  is  coming  from  intiilelit\.  For  all  the  varied 
cireumstanees  that  can  arise  in  an  increasing  empire  like  this  of  oitrs 
in  India,  every  body  ol  believers,  however  small,  will  then  feel  their 
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hill  lilM'rty.  authiirity.  unil  p«m'pr,  notwithstanding  any  stviilar  pnranit: 
to  take  the  olhee  of  hishop  in  the  church  ot  <»o<l ;  ami  every  one  of  the 
churcii,  however  humhle  his  ixifl,  will  feel  fnv  to  minister  as  of  the 
aliilitN  which  iiod  j;ivcth. 

Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings  of  our  Missionarioa 
in  India  and  other  distant  regions,  tlic  w  hole  question  of  Church 
jrovernincnt  assumes  an  immensely  increased  im|>ortance.  At 
home,  tin'  almost  worn-iHit  controversy  alHUit  the  tlirw  orders — 
the  jfis  dir'iNtnn  of  I'relacy  or  Synodical  rule — and  the  lil>erty  of 
pr,)pbesving,  had  eeased  to  exeite  very  w  arm  or  general  interest ; 
and  cacii  denomination  peacefully  adheres  to  the  Ix'aten  traek  of 
It'S  predecessors.  Had  Air.  (iroves's  ^Tract  contained  the  mere 
«periilations  of  an  amateur  ]v)]emic,  we  sliotild  not  have  deemed 
it  worthy  of  extended  ohservations.  Rut  it  is  cYident  that  he 
ha<  had  to  grapple  with  practical  difhcultics  arising  from  the 
working  of  those  ]mnei])lcs  of  church  goyernment  which  it  is  his 
ohjcci.  in  thi>  ]ud>lication,  to  oppose.  He  has  witnessed  the 
oppressive,  seliismatical,  and  misciiievous  results  of  transplanting 
Prelacy  to  our  (.  olunial  Possessions,  with  its  obsolete  code,  iu 
exclusive  s])irit.  and  its  unhending  claims*.  His  sjiirit  has  iK'cn 
stirred  hv  the  treatment  whicli  some  oi‘  the  Missionaries  hereto¬ 
fore  in  connexion  with  the  Indian  I*i])iscop}iey  have  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  its  rnlers.  AVhat  ran  he  adapted  to  excite  stronger 
feelings  of  holy  indignation,  than  to  see  the  essential  interests  of 
rhristianity  post])oned  to  ecclesiastical  etiquette,  and  to  find  the 
exertions  of  a])ostolie  labourers  fettered  and  inq^eded  by  the 
atteinjit  to  fasten  the  yoke  of  Prelacy  on  the  newly  raised  churches 
of  converts  from  among  the  heathen  r  The  intolerance  of  Kpisco- 
paliani.sin.  so  ingenuously  lamented  by  the  Author  of  the  pamplilct 
on  tlie  I’undamental  Reform  of  the  Church  I'stahlishmcnt,  is 
pitiable  enough,  hut  comparatively  inoffensix’c,  at  home.  Abroad, 
it  a^siinics  a  character  still  more  odious  and  ])ernicious.  ‘  Never 
‘  again.  1  ho]H’/  says  the  AN  riter  alluded  to,  ‘  will  any  one  who 
‘calls  himself  a  minister  of  (’lirist  in  the  (’hurch  of  Jhigland, 

‘  so  ofiend  against  Christ  through  his  peoj)le,  as  to  deny  hin 
‘  commission  to  the  great  and  good  men  w  ho  laboured  with 
‘  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  to  estahlish  the  ])rofessioii 
‘  of  tlic  (TOS])el  in  (icrmany,  Sw  itzerUnd,  and  Scotland  ....  We 
‘  dart  not.  for  shame,  any  longer  deny  the  orders  of  foreign 
‘churches."  Alas!  the  Writer  gives  expression  to  his  own 
catholic  feelings ;  hut  they  are  iM*t  resj>onded  to  at  (,'alcuttM. 

Mr.  (Troves's  pamphlet  is  not  then  uncalled  for,  and  we  trust 
that  it  w  ill  d(*  good.  We  regret  tlial  he  has  adopted,  ufjoii  some 
points,  w  hat  we  must  deem  extreme  o}>inions ;  we  refer  es|M‘eially 
t‘»  the  (juestion  of  maintenance,  on  which  his  views  are  similar 

•  S«*p  pp.  J72,  17d  of  our  February  Nuiiil>er. 
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to  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I^ut  his  main  principles  are 
sound  and  scriptural,  and  his  advocacy  of  them  is  free  from  the 

taint  of  sectarian  spirit  or  ]>arty  bias,  lie  is  probably  not  aware 
how  entirely  he  s]>eaks  the  sentiments  ot  the  ])rimilive  Noncon¬ 
formists  in  the  following  admirable  remarks. 

‘  1  do  not  apprehend  that  the  church  possesses  any  proper  le»\slat\vf 
authority.  1  believe  that  at  the  very  outside,  in  the  extreinest  and 
most  formal  cases  where  her  authority  is  called  for,  as  in  the  excom- 
inunicuti(»n  of  the  notoritnisly  scandalous,  she  acts  only  Judiciallif ; 
applying  the  laws  which  Christ  has  laid  d«»wn  ;  and  to  which  she  can 
neither  add  nor  take  away.  Neither  did  l*aul  or  Peter  ever  command 
any  thing  in  their  own  name,  but  oidy  in  C'hrist’s  name,  and  as 
enforcing  what  he  has  commamhal. 

‘  I  understand  my  liberty  in  (’hrist  to  be  the  llherli/  »</>to 

every  brother,  in  t'very  thing  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Lord,  or 
his  apostles:  and  the  lloly  (ihitst  having  enjoined  this,  I  could  never 
submit  to  any  human  system,  which  preyented  and  cmulemned  it. 
For  instance, 

‘  Though  1  have  much  delight  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  I’hurch  o(  F.ngland,  if  any  brother  uere  to  come,  m»t  liking  to 
use  it,  my  liberty  in  Christ  would  lead  me  to  say,  lie  fully  persuaded 
in  ytMir  own  miml  ;  only  preach  ('hrist  and  pray  truly,  and  all  is  well. 
Some  may  like  the  gown  and  bands,  others  not  ;  some  may  come 
ordained  by  bishoj)s — some  by  elders — senne  by  pastors — some  by 
nobody  ;  my  whole  concern  would  be  to  know  on  whose  side  they 
were,  as  our  Lord  says  ;  and  if  they  were  on  the  Lord’s  side,  I  would 
bid  them  (hhI  speed,  and  let  them  minister.  And  though  there  might 
be  disorder  to  tlie  eye  in  this,  there  would  be  infinitely  greater  order 
to  the  hearty  and  this  is  the  order  which  the  Lord  loyes.  If  he  only 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  (’hrist  in  sincerity,  wliat  authority  have  I  to  force 
him  t«»  submit  to  what  Scripture  has  not  commanded?  Rather  let 
me  give  up  my  lilierty,  and  be  bound  with  tliosc  who  are  bound,  and 
free  with  those  who  are  free,  and  not  please  myself,  but  my  neighbour 
for  his  gtHhl  to  edification. 

‘  I  ajiprehend  that  true  order  does  not  consist  in  aiming  after 
outwanl  uniformity,  but  in  following  (^hrist  ;  avoiding  discrepancy 
with  the  word,  not  so  much  in  unity  of  the  letter  as  of  the  spirit ;  for 
in  this,  as  in  eyery  thing  else,  “the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life,”  for  “  (bnl  l(K>keth  not  at  the  appearance,  but  at  the  heart," 
therefore  “  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men”  is  continually 
“  abomination  in  the  sight  id'  (iod.” 

‘  I  do  not  say  that  no  system  can  be  made  out  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  quite  sure  no  imperative  one  can,  nor  one  from  which 
difference  of  circumstances  may  not  make  it  at  once  allow'ablc  and 
holy,  in  some  respects  to  differ.  In  fact  I  do  not  see  a  single  church 
existing,  tliat  appears  an  exact  transcript  of  what  is  evident  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  I  should  feel  it  to  Ih'  my  duty,  and  I  hope  my  happiness, 
to  submit  to  any  discipline  that  did  not  violate  the  spirit  and  essential 
nntnrr  of  the  gosfn'l ;  which  my  brethren  in  Christ  thought  it  right  to 
institute.  Hut  if  they  made  their  tradition  or  regulation  stand  in  the 
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xrav  of  the  least  c»f  my  Lord’s  commandments,  they  would  be  us  weak 
nniml  mv  htnirt  to  bind  it  to  obedience,  as  fetters  of  burnt  thread  to 
hiiui  my  feet.’ 

'I'lie  second  'Lract  will  claim  but  a  brief  and  summary’  notice. 
Instead  of  beinj;  an  argument  to  prove  that  tbc  ministry  sbould 
be  entirely  {gratuitous,  it  rather  aims  to  shew,  that  there  is  no 
(K’casion  whatever  for  j)astors  or  ministers.  ‘  The  private  hre- 
‘  thren,  where  there  arc  no  ministers,  should  do,'  w  e  are  told, 
‘what  rrny  ('hristian  brother  oufrht  to  he  capable  of  doing; 
•  namelv,  exhort  the  others  to  he  steadfast  in  the  faith.' 

‘And  this  n(»t  in  tedious  or  formal  harangues,  logically  constructed, 
witli  their  various  divisi«»ns  or  sub-divisions,  xh^'w Jir stiffs  second!^,  and 
third/if,  but  in  a  warm  and  faithful  address  “  warm  fnun  the  heart  and 
faithful  to  its  fires.”  Ami  w  ho  will  say  that  a  college  or  academical 
education  is  needful  as  a  preparative  for  such  exercises 

No  one,  certainly ;  nor  would  we  say  that  an  academical  edu¬ 
cation  is  needful  to  (pialify  a  ])erson  for  w  riting  such  a  jejune,  dog¬ 
matical,  and  ill-reasoned  pamphlet  as  this,  ’riie  only  sermons 
the  Writer  would  allow  of  must  he  unpremeditated  ;  and  for  even 
these  he  thinks  there  is  no  occasion. 

‘If  churches  themselves  would  be  content  with  the  devotional  parts 
of  W(»rship,  and  the  solemn,  deliberate  reading  of  the  Holy  Oracles,  sub¬ 
mitting  their  consciences  to  the  authority  of  (omI’s  word,  without  wait¬ 
ing  and  hankering  for  man’s  exposition  of  it,  it  is  probable  they  w’ould 
make  far  greater  and  surer  progress  in  Divine  truth.  Hut  no ;  they 
must  have  fine  ()rations,  flowery  discourses,  anecdotes,  declamations, 
appt'als  to  the  passions  rather  than  to  the  understanding ;  any  thing, 
in  short,  to  suit  itching  ears  and  a  craving  for  novelty.  They  are 
afraid  the  conscience  might  be  awakened  too  much :  it  would  be  too 
awful  to  come  iuto  close  contact  with  the  Holy  Law  of  (tod, — it  would 
too  much  disturb  their  carnal  security,  and  lead  to  painful  self-exami¬ 
nation.’ 

Now  upon  this  string  of  assertions  wc  must  remark,  first,  tliat 
the  statement  is  not  true;  and  secondly,  that  a  writer  who  substi¬ 
tutes  calumny  for  reasoning,  has  small  claim  to  he  listened  to. 
Ilis  argument,  such  as  it  is,  comes  to  this;  that,  inasmuch  as 
some  eluircbes  are  too  fond  of  a  vicious  and  declamatory  style  of 
preaching,  it  were  better  to  dispense  with  all  public  teaching. 
That  a  minister  should  he  a  good  scholar,  a  ready  speaker,  or  a 
gentleman,  is  viewed  by  this  Writer  as  a  sore  evil;  from  wliich  it 
must  he  inferred  that  he  sets  very  lightly  by  those  qualities  in 
any  class  of  persons.  Yet,  in  his  Tract,  there  is  a  little  shew  of 
learning.  He  makes  free  with  the  names  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
Chrysostom,  Sozomcn,  and  ^  Piuff  Quintus.''  He  would  probably 
*ish  to  have  credit  for  possessing  the  very  qualities  he  deems  so  un- 
ilesirable  in  CJiristian  pastors.  Wc  hope  that,  in  common  consis- 
fenev,  he  supports  himself  by  manual  lal^imr ;  and  that,  as  he  can 
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liave  no  W'tttT  right  to  he  tor  hi'^  writing,  tlnin  others  have 
tor  their  ])n'aehing,  this  ])nhlication  is  ‘entirely  gratuitons."  ]Ii<, 
‘argument'  remiiuls  us  of  a  ]Tiihy  re])ly  which  was  once  given  to 
a  ]>erson  of  tlu*  same  Sandemanian  sehoi»l,  who  argued  tliat  tlic 
Lord  sttH)d  in  no  need  of  any  man's  learning.  ‘  No,  tViend,'  was 
the  retort,  ‘nor  hath  he  need  of  any  man's  ignoranee.' 


Art.  III. —  1.  Lineal  Dran'in^,  and  I  ntrodnclion  to  ( »ro;«(7/*v,  as  taught 
in  tin*  LaiR*u>trian  SclnH>U  ot  France,  'rranslaleil  trtan  the  French 
tif  .Monsieur  L.  1).  Fraiicanir. •  ovo,  |)p.  }>d.  Flales. 

‘2.  (irajdiles :  A  Manual  of  Drawing  and  Writing,  for  the  Fse  of 
Schools  and  Faniilies.  Ky  K.  Feale.  1  *Jnio.  ])|).  JUi.  London,  K id.*). 

d.  77/e  First  lutok  of  (icotnctrif  :  including  I’lane  and  Stdid  (leonie- 
trv,  and  an  Introduction  to  'I'rigononietry.  llhno,  p|».  IM.  Lon¬ 
don,  IHdo. 

hu^inl‘ss  of  ])o]>ular  education  seems  to  he  Letter  under- 
and  more  rationally  eondiieted  on  the  ('ontinent,  than 
in  our  own  eountrv,  where  we  ])ride  ourselves  on  our  superior 
advantages,  and  indulge  a  sort  of  intelleetual  Fharisaism,  in  the 
eonvietion  that  we  are,  in  all  the  means  and  aj)])lianees  of  mental 
cultivation,  ‘  a  dukedom  to  a  heggarly  denier'  richer  than  our 
neighhours.  We  (piestion  tlie  fact  in  every  sense.  In  respect  of 
the  ])eo]>le,  w  e  know  the  notion  to  he  altogether  unfounded ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  show  y  a])])aratus  of  Lniversities  and  I'ounda- 
tion-seh(n)]s  of  which  »Ldin  Dull  delightelh  to  hoast,  we  believe 
that,  to  all  intents  and  ])urj)oses  of  judicious  and  available  training, 
the  academical  institutions  of  (’ontinental  Fiiro])e  iire  ineonijiaTa- 
hly  more  eireetive  in  the  ]iroduetion  of  selndars  well  and  variously 
furnished  for  the  demands  of  common  and  of  ]n*ofessional  life. 
It  is  not  in  the  fin'ntnj  of  a  score  or  two  of  wranglers,  that  the 
suhstanti.d  e.xeellenee  of  a  system  is  demonstrated  ;  nor  in  the 
eomnumie.ition  of  a  set  of  specious  .leeon'ijilishments  a])])lieal)lc 
to  a  present  object,  and  ])raetieally  useless  in  the  activities  of 
average  life;  hut  in  the  full  charging  t>f  the  mind  with  know- 
ledgi*  that  becomes  part  and  ])rinei]>le  thereof,  answering  the  de- 
mamls  of  hu<y  existence,  auxiliary  to  exertion,  alleviating  failure, 
and  admning  success.  He  all  this,  however,  as  it  mav,  the  advan- 
tagesandexeiiementswhieh  in  I'mgland  areolfered  to  the  ]>rivilcgcd 
classes,  disap])car  when  w  e  look  round  for  means  and  materials  that 
may  he  applied  to  the  instruction  of  the  ]H'o])le.  "I'hev  mav,  it  b 
true,  learn  to  read,  and,  by  favour,  to  w  rite ;  hut  concerning  the 
uses  of  reading  and  writing,  they  may  get  information  as_tlicy 
can.  'The  machinery  of  our  Sunday  and  Lancasterian  schools  i? 
ot  the  svm])lest  and  least  scientitic  kind,  adapted  only  to  coarse 
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work,  ami  without  any  tcmloncy  to  iinprovcmciit.  'I'he  younj; 
iniiul  is  left  ])recisi‘ly  at  the  ]H>int  where  it  is  taken  up;  osten- 
eihuated,  hut  really  arrested  in  its  ])roicress,  just  at  tlie  limit 
xdu'ie  ]>re|)aralit»u  ceases,  and  education  begins. 

'riiat  tliey  manage  these  matters  better  in  I'rance,  we  require 
lu)  stronger  jiroot*  than  is  furnished  hy  the  first  of  the  tliree  ])uh- 
lic.nic'ns  before  us.  It  contains  a  sim})le  hut  suflieient  sysUan  of 
lines  and  curves,  dis]mscd  in  well-graduated  lessons,  and  explained 
in  sueh  a  way  as  to  free  the  suhseipient  study  of  geometry  from  a 
great  ]>art  of  tliose  technical  and  formal  dillieulties  wlfieh  are  so 
anno\ing  to  the  beginner;  while  the  }>raetieal  a])piieation  of  the 
mental  and  nnniu.d  dexterity  thus  aetpiired  to  scientific  and  artistic 
|)ur})Oses,  is  excellently  exemj)lilied.  I'ive  large  folding  plates  are 
tilled  ^\ith  distinct  and  numerous  diagrams,  ascending  from  mere 
liorizontals  and  ])erpendiculars  to  the  ])olygon,  the  sphere,  the  cy¬ 
linder,  ami  the  less  com])licated  architectural  forms.  'J'licse  ‘lah- 
‘  lets*  are  intended  to  be  ‘  ])asted  on  sej)arate  j)asteboards,  and  each 
‘  LIi^en  io  the  monitor  of  the  class  it  refers  to.'*  Suspended  in  front 
‘  of  the  well-known  semicircle,’  it  serves  as  the  exenqdifieation  of 
a  series  of  directions,  given  by  the  monitor,  and  followed  by  the 
ehildren,  who  trace  the  figures  as  described  on  the  tablet. 

‘  'flu*  ehildren  in  the  classes  never  are  allowed  t<»  tisc  ruler,  square, 

<»r  cuinpass  ;  and  must  acquire  by  habit,  the  power  of  tracing  the  figures 
required  with  aecuracy.  Tliese  iiistruineiits  are  in  the  hands  of  inoiii- 
tt>rs  <»nlv,  who  use  them  as  tests.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  unless 
a  child  is  deprived  of  all  talent  whatefer,  he  will  stnui  he  able  to  draw 
straight  lines,  circles,  ellipses,  and  tlie  different  ctuuhinations  of  these 
figuns,  with  great  ct»rrectness.  A  ])nj)il  must  never  he  permitted  to 
turn  his  slate,  hut  must  attain  a  facility  in  drawing  his  lines  freely,  in 
cver\  direction,  while  his  slate  remains  in  the  same  p<isition.  lie  must 
accustom  himself  tt»  calcidate  specified  measures  willi  his  eve,  both  in 
lines  and  cubes.  I’ractiee  is  sufficient  to  render  the  semse  of  sight  an 
int'allihle  guiile  in  the  measure  of  space  and  distances;  and  graduated 
scales  of  inches,  affixed  to  the  tablets,  and  thus  perpetually  before  his 
eye,  will  eonlrihule  to  it.* 

d'he  following  paragraphs,  independently  of  their  interesting 
details,  connect  themselves  immediately  w  ith  our  o])ening  observ¬ 
ations,  by  illustrating  the  advantages  of  au  improved  system  of 
education  for  the  poorer  classes,  not  merely  as  it  regards  tbem- 
sel  ves,  but  as  it  alfects  tlie  society  to  wbich  they  belong,  and  of 
"hicli  tliey  are  too  inueli  considered  as  the  mere  incumbrance. 

‘Tlie  art  of  Lineal  Drawing,  the  faculty  of  estiiiiating  ])roportions 
hy  tin*  eve  alone,  and  of  tracing  them  on  paper,  would  he  a  useful 
acquirement  in  most  of  the  <K*cupatioiis  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  siK’iety  ;  hut  its  direct  advantages  are  perliaps  not  so  import¬ 
ant  as  the  hdhit  it  encourages  of  accuracy  ami  precisifui,  which,  when 
acquired  in  youth,  in  any  one  instance,  usually  extends  its  influence 
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over  the  general  character.  The  art  of  Lineal  Drawing  may  not  con¬ 
tribute,  as  much  as  the  |)o\ver  of  reading  and  writing,  to  improve  the 
moral  si*nse  ;  hut  it  is  perhaj>s  more  conducive  than  these  to  the  pn)s, 
|H‘rity  of  industry,  to  the  j)racticul  success  of  each  individual  in  his 
trade.  It  was  first  intrmluced  hy  the  Duke  de  C'ayes,  in  his  school  for 
the  iKHir,  at  Livourne ;  and  the  experiment  was  so  satisfactory  in  iu 
result,  both  as  to  the  facility  with  which  the  art  was  acquired  by  the 

Iaipils,'  and  the  advantages  attending  it,  that  it  lias  since  become  a 
iranch  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  Ijancastrian  sclunds  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  p«>or  throughout  France. 

•  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  • 

*  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  instruction  contained  in  the  following 

Iiages  may  be  introduced  into  our  elementary  sclunds,  as  it  has  long 
K*eii  in  those  of  France.  A  correct  and  unerring  eye  to  guide  the 
hand  of  the  artisan,  confers  a  habit  of  accuracy  which,  when  once  ob¬ 
tained  in  youth,  is  never  lost,  lint  the  general  diffusion  of  the  art  of 
Lineal  Drawing  would,  besides,  lead  to  important  results  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  many  branches  c»f  our  trade:  it  would  create  a  new  sci¬ 
ence  among  our  middle  classes, — that  of  producing  works  of  taste.  We 
are  superii>r  to  the  French  iu  tuir  machinery  ;  we  are  equal  to  them  in  the 
excellence  <»f  our  materials  ;  but  our  jiatterns  do  not  please  the  eve  un¬ 
less  copieil  from  theirs;  and  thus,  frtnii  preeminence  in  taste,  they  still 
maintain  a  deci»led  superiority  over  us  in  all  their  manufactures.  We 
have  the  taste  to  admire  their  beautiful  forms  and  patterns,  but  arc 
hicapuble  of  ]>roducing  them  equally  perfect  fi>r  ourselves.  It  is  a  fiict 
scarcely  credible,  that  the  art  of  inventing  gcKul  patterns  is  alniast 
unknown  in  Fngland,  and  that  this  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  high 
prohti  which  French  articles  bi'ar  in  this  country.' 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  skill  and  readiness  in  ornamental 
design,  and  of  the  prodigality  of  invention  lavished  on  even  inferior 
objects,  is  afforded  hv  an  edition  of  Ciil  lUas,  lately  puhlished  in 
Paris.  Inde])endently  of  a  most  piquant  ])rofuKion  of  wood-cuts, 
some  very  clever  and  s])irited,  interspersed  among  the  minor  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  text,  there  is,  at  the  head  of  every  chapter,  an  orna¬ 
mental  letter;  and  this  series,  including,  at  a  rough  guess,  ])rohably 
not  fewer  than  a  hundred  specimens,  exhibits  so  much  beauty  and 
variety,  ])roduced  with  so  little  apparent  effort,  as  to  shew  both 
the  large  demand  for  that  kind  of  talent,  and  the  am])lc  means  for 
supplying  it  to  any  imaginable  extent. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  translation  of  M.  Francceur's  very 
able  work  iK'trays  sym])toms  of  negligence.  In  the  first  diagram 
of  the  lessons  for  the  second  class,  the  figure  and  the  explanation 
contradict  each  other.  'The  latter  aflirms,  that  ‘  Imth  the  opposite 
‘  angles  A  E  are  acute,  the  others  obtuse whereas  there  arc  no 
‘others,'  and  of  these  two  ‘  o])])ositc  angles'  Ei  is  obtuse.  Wc 
have  not. the  original  at  hand,  but  wc  suppose  the  true  transla¬ 
tion  i»f  the  text  would  run  as  follows :  ‘  of  the  two  op])ositc  angles 
‘  A  E,  one  is  acute,  the  other  obtuse.'  At  pagc.‘l7  have  ‘  ])arel- 
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^  ‘  parallcl/>iF<^^  ; '  at  page  HO  ‘  parallelopi|>ed.' 

At  page  5H  wc  find,  that  ‘  there  is  the  great  and  small  diameters  of 
*  the  ellipse  and  this  jumhle  of  persons  occurs  in  other  places. 
At  page  ()(),  example  2,  the  figures  of  the  product  arc  misplaced. 
In  a  work  of  a  difi*erent  kind,  we  should  not  have  noticed  these 
errors;  hut,  where  the  young  are  concerned,  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  indispensable. 

Mr.  I’ealc  has  written  a  clever  work,  hut,  as  we  think,  on 
(jiiestionahle  principles.  We  do  not  l)elieve  with  him,  that  ‘  writing 
‘  is  nothing  else  than  drawing  the  forms  of  letters;'  nor  do  we 
accept  the  ])roposition  in  the  more  guarded  expression  of  AI.  Fran- 
c(i‘ur,  that  w  riting  is  a  ‘  s|H*cies  of  drawing.’  They  are,  in  our 
view,  distinct  in  nearly  all  rcs])ects ;  in  the  modes  of  handling 
thoroughly  dissimilar,  as  much  so  as  speaking  and  singing.  We 
have,  however,  been  amused  with  the  ‘(traphics:'  the  exemplifi¬ 
cations  of  good  writing  are  satisfactory  ;  and  altogether  the  book 
will  he  found  to  throw’  light  on  an  im]H>rtant  subject. 

'fhe  "  First  Hook  of  (ieometry'  is  what  ('ohhett  would  have 
called  a  nice  little  manual;  it  contains  much,  very  much,  in  a 
vunimnm  of  com])as8.  4'he  ‘essentials'  of  Plain  and  Solid  Ge¬ 
ometry  are  com])rised  in  sixty -six  ])ro|)ositions ;  and  there  is  an 
introduction,  brief  indeed,  but  so  clear  and  comprehensive  that  we 
were  about  to  extract  it  entire,  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger 
readers;  but,  as  the  book  itself  is  small  and  cheap,  wc  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  general  recommendation. 


Art.  IV^. — A  Critical  and  Facsimile  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory 
/>/c//o«rirv  of  the  English  Language.  By  James  Knowles.  Parts 
I.  and  II.  ()(/.  each.  London. 

T^EW  things  arc  more  needed  than  a  compact  and  comprehen- 
^  sive  I'nglisli  word-book,  on  the  plan  of  the  French  dic¬ 
tionary  which  bears  the  very  influential  name  of  the  defunct 
Kivarol,  although  that  Writer's  papers  furnished  nothing  towards 
its  completion,  but  a  very  absurd  ])rcface.  By  able  editing  and 
skilful  typography,  a  single  octavo  volume  is  made  to  comprise, 
not  only  a  full  vocabulary  of  the  language,  with  clear  and  ample 
explanations,  largely  illustrated  by  a  well-chosen  apparatus  of 
phrases  and  idioms,  but  a  very  extensive  collection  of  terms  usually 
confined  to  technical  and  scientific  glossaries.  It  has,  however, 
one  great  defect,  in  common  with  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy ;  it  makes  no  attempt  at  etymological  deduction  :  it 
does  not  even  give  the  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  that  indis¬ 
pensable  feature,  which  occurs  in  our  Johnson.  Wc  want,  then, 
mch  a  work  as  this,  with  the  addition  of  a  sound  system  of 
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ih'dci's  nnd  hi^putrht's  nf  fhr  Duhrof  Wrllnuftmi. 

rtynn»loj;y  ;  ami  wt*  are  (juite  sure  tliat  its  sueeess  would  amply 
repay  the  heavy  eost  of  skill  and  lahour  whieh  it  would  demaiul 
for  its  eoinpletion. 

Mr.  Knowles  has  had  a  diilerent  ohjeet  in  view.  His  main 
i)ur])ose  seems  to  have  been,  so  far  as  the  ‘  explanatory '  part  of 
his  l)ietii»narv  is  etmeerneil,  to  pve  a  elear  interpretation  of  every 
word,  without  emharras'^inj^  himself  with  the  more  snhtile  in- 
flexions  or  transitions  of  meaning.  lUu  the  most  original  aiul 
elaborate  de)»artment  of  the  work  a))])ear.s  to  he  that  whieh  is  con- 
neeted  with  the  Author's  system  of  ])ron\ineiation  ;  ami  this,  so 
far  as  we  ean  jml^e  w  ithout  a  minute  and  laborious  examination, 
is  elev(‘r  and  eorreet.  'I'lie  voeahulary  is  jmlieiously  enlarged  hv 
the  introduetion  of  a  eonsiilerahle  numher  of  seientille  words,  of 
whieh  the  exj)lanations  are,  for  the  most  part,  (piite  sutlleient  for 
general  ])urposes.  Wc  would,  however,  suggest  the  expediency 
ot‘a  more  strict  revisitm  in  another  editi(»n,  since  a  very  slight  in¬ 
spection  has  enabled  u<  to  detect  several  instances  of  drowsy 
etlitorship.  ‘  ( ’apilliform  '  is,  w  e  are  told,  ”  in  the  hnan  of  a  //f/;v\  or 
‘  of  Z/f/rc.v.'  d'he  ‘  Jitur  '  of  a  shi|>  is  delined  to  he  ‘  that  ]mrt  which 
‘  begins  at  the  lool‘,  and  com]>assing  the  sfrrti  (stem  r)  ends  at 
‘  the  forecastle.'  We  do  not  ])rofess  to  he  deeply  versed  in  nauti¬ 
cal  terms,  and  there  may  he,  by  ])ossihility,  some  ])rofound  techni¬ 
cality  in  this  matter,  of  whieh  we  are  not  aware;  Uit  we  have 
alwavs  understood,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  that  the  hnir  and 
sfrrn  of  a  ship  ’’ndicated  her  o])posite  extremities,  d'he  inter- 
])retation,  such  as  it  is,  we  lind  in  ( 'halmers's  Ahvidgement  of 
'Jhahl's  .lohnson,  though  it  is  made  obscure  by  the  introduction 
of  terms  which,  w  hether  seaman-like  or  not,  ]Kiss  our  comj>rehcn- 
sion.  'The  ‘  Inov  (»f  a  ship'  is  stated  t(»  he  Mhat  ])art  of  her 

whieh  begins  at  the  lool‘,  and  vmls  af  ihv  .s7c;v^,and 

‘  ends  at  the  sternim^st  ]>arts  ol‘  tlie  forecastle.'  I'nless  we  read 
all  this  very  ignorantly,  there  is  strange  blundering  liere.  IVr- 
ha]  >s  there  was  no  ])articidar  necessitv  for  introducing  the  word 
('nsinnytinm  :  invented,  we  believe,  as  distinctive  of  a  ])opular 
exhibition,  and  meaning,  not  merely  ‘  an  extensive  view,'  for 
some  »>f  the  views  were  by  no  means  extensive,  hut  a  series  of 
]>aintings  illustrating  the  scenery  of  diilerent  ])arts  of  i/ie  world. 
d'he  strictly  alphabetical  order  is  not  always  ]>rcserved  ;  C’hryso- 
<’olla,  should  not  follow  ('hrvso/>rasus. 


Art.  \  . —  1.  The  (utiernl  Orders  of'  Field  Marshol  the  Duke  of 
l\’elliii^ton^  \c.,  \'c.,  vVc.,  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Franco, 

from  ir.OP  ti»  Idl  I  ;  and  the  Low  (’onntries  and  Franco,  Ihla. 
Hy  Lieutenant  I’olonel  John  (iurw’iK.)d.  Pvik,  pp.  xxvii., 

l^ondoii. 
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‘2.  The  Dispatches  of  Field  Marshal  the  Didr  of  IVeHingtoti^  K,G., 
ihiriii*;  his  viiritms  Camnaijjns  in  India,  Donmark,  Portugal,  Spain, 
tlu‘  Low  Countries,  and  Franco,  from  IJiM)  to  1818.  Compiled 
from  Otheial  and  Authentic  Documents.  Ry  Lientenant-Colonel 
(JurwiKul.  Vols.  I.  to  IV.  8vo,  pp.  xxx,  12807.  London,  UW4, 

I8:c». 

have  felt  some  little  emharrassment  while  preconsidering 
the  course  to  he  taken  in  our  notice  of  these  V  olumes.  VV’^cre 
we  to  do  full  justice  to  their  value  as  materials  for  liistory,  or  as 
illustrations  of  character,  we  must  enter  on  investigations,  of 
which  it  would  not  he  easy  to  determine  the  limits.  Neither 
could  we  well  avoid  contact  with  those  mt)ral  and  religious  views 
of  war  and  statesmanship,  which,  however  germane  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  or  intrinsically  im])ortant,  might  have  more  of  the  air  of 
sennonizing  than  would  seem  exactly  called  for  hy  the  immediate 
(H'casion.  VW'  shall,  however,  escape  from  this  ])erhaps  not  very 
fonnidahle  dilliculty,  hy  confining  ourselves  to  a  brief  exhihition 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  important  documents; — import¬ 
ant  every  way,  since  they  are  connected,  not  only  with  the  major 
events,  both  in  India  and  l‘iUro])e,  of  the  present  century,  hut 
with  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  successful  soldiers  and  influ¬ 
ential  statesmen  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  or  a  country, 
distinguished  for  the  ]>roduction  of  such  characters,  counted 
among  her  ministers  and  her  generals.* 

Many  oi'  the  great  commanders,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  have  left  to  ])osterity  their  own  estimate  of  the  reasons 
which  guided  their  decisions,  the  resources  which  aided  their 
success,  and  the  difficulties  which  either  enhanced  their  triumph, 
or  diminished  the  disgrace  of  failure,  (’jesar,  Frederick,  Na- 
ludcon,  have  bequeathed  to  us  invaluable  elucidations  of  their 
civil  and  military  ])olicy  ;  but  in  no  previous  instance  have  we 
found  such  ample  and  distinct  illustrations  of  motive  and  con¬ 
duct  as  are  crowded  into  the  volumes  before  us.  'J'hat  enlight¬ 
ened  curiosity  which  feels  miserably  balked  by  a  mere  surface- 
view  of  events,  and  eagerly  inquires  for  the  means  of  that  inte¬ 
rior  inspection,  without  which  the  true  knowledge  of  history  is 
unattainable,  will  here  find  itself  thoroughly  furnished  with  prin¬ 
ciple  and  detail :  henceforward,  no  man  may  deem  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  those  great  sections  of  contemporary  history  that  include 
die  transactions,  Indian  and  Spanish,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  took  so  distinguished  a  part,  without  having  sub¬ 
jected  these  documents  to  a  diligent  examination. 

file  first  volume  o|X'n8  with  a  short  recapitulation  of  the 
fluke's  services,  ])revious  to  his  holding  command  in  India;  and 
then  dcscrilx's,  more  in  detail,  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
war  with  Tippuo  Sultaun,  and  the  final  scene  of  that  eventful 
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campaign,  the  storming  ot*  ScTinga])atani,  >vith  the  fall  of  the 
hravc  (les|H)t  who  hail  retreated  to  his  last  retrenehinent,  resolute 
there  to  die*.  The  results  of  this  sueeess  were,  to  (%)lonel 
Wellesley,  the  government  of  Mysore,  and  the  command  of  the 
tr(M>ps  serving  above  the  (ihauts.  From  this  time  he  seems  to 
have  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  on  whom  the  Indian 
(fovernment  relied  in  eases  of  difficulty,  'fhe  com]>licated  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Deccan,  involving  all  sorts  of  conflicting  interests, 
were  managed  hy  him  with  a  skill  that  seemed  to  seize  by  in- 
tuition  the  clew  to  every  entanglement.  The  same  determination 
which  marked  his  conduct  in  after  life,  distinguished  it  even 
then,  and  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  decision  which  prompt¬ 
ed  him,  in  the  face  ot  .strong  official  opposition,  to  anticipate 
direct  orders,  and  despatch  the  Figyptian  expedition  from  Ceylon 
to  Bombay.  lie  maintained,  too,  the  high  ground  which  he 
had  taken ;  for,  when  his  brother,  the  (iovernor-general,  had 
thought  it  ]>olitic  to  manifest  a  little  coolness  on  the  suhjeet  of 
this  forerunning  of  oflicialities,  he  yielded  not  a  jot,  but,  though 
without  ever  losing  sight  of  respectful  subordination,  brought  his 
Excellency  to  a  satisfactory  explanation.  And  when,  after  having 
been  a])pointed  to  the  command  of  that  expedition,  he  found 
liimself  su])erseded  by  (leneral  Baird,  his  sense  of  disa]>point- 
ment  was  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  hrolher 
Henry,  then  at  the  seat  of  government,  but  evidently  inteuded 
to  meet  the  eye  of  Lord  Mornington  himself. 

‘  My  supersession/  ho  writes,  ‘  must  have  Imvu  occasioned  cither  by 
my  own  misconduct,  or  by  an  alteration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor-general.  1  have  not  been  guilty  of  robbery  or  murder,  and  he 
has  certainlv  changed  his  mind  ;  hut  the  world,  which  is  always  good- 
natured  towards  those  whose  affairs  do  not  exactly  prosper,  will  not, 
or  rather  d(H*s  not,  fail  to  sus]K*ct  that  both,  or  wt»rse,  have  been  the 
occasion  of  my  being  banished,  like  (ieueial  Kray,  to  my  estate  in 
Hungary.  1  di<l  not  hn^k,  and  did  not  wish,  for  the  ap|Mnutmcnt 
whicii  was  given  to  me  ;  and  I  say  that  it  would  probably  have  been 
more  projKT  to  give  it  to  somebmly  else ;  but  when  it  was  given  to  me, 
and  a  circular  written  to  the  governments  u])on  the  subject,  it  w’ould 
have  Ir'Cii  fair  to  allow  me  to  hold  it  till  I  did  something  to  deserve  to 

h>M'  it . I  am  nc»t  (piite  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  w’hich  I 

have  been  treated  by  (Jovernment  u|H)n  the  <»ccasion.  However,  I 
have  lost  neither  my  health,  spirits,  nor  temper,  in  consequence  there¬ 
of.’ 

•  Colonel  (lUrwixHl  has,  in  a  very  interesting  note,  refuted,  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  private  papers  of  (ireneral  Harris,  the  mis-statement  of 
Mr.  IIiHik,  in  liis  Life  (»f  General  Baird  ;  a  book  which  we  have,  moiv 
than  once,  taken  up  with  the  intention  of  reviewing,  and  have,  as 
often,  laid  tlown,  in  conviction  of  its  utter  worthlessness  as  a  s|>eciineii 
of  biography. 
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\Vc  sus]H'Ct,  liowever,  that  the  writer  of  these  sharp  sentences 
v.is,  after  all,  something  in  the  wrong.  The  Ciovernor-general 
had  already  exjmsed  himself  to  the  imputation  of  fraternal  par¬ 
tiality  in  the  disposition  of  liis  military  ])atronage.  General 
Haird  liad  avowedly  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the  ap)H)intment 
(»f(\)lonel  Wellesley  to  the  government  of  Seringapatam  ;  and  if, 
as  we  believe  was  the  fact,  he  a])plied  for  the  command  of  the 
armv  destined  for  Kgypt,  bis  solicitation  could  not,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  Ik'  disregarded.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  ap|H'ars  again  through  tlic  whole  of  this  voluminous  corre- 
s|)oiulence ;  and  his  letters  tooHicers — Munroand  Moore  for  instance' 
—in  danger  of  giving  way  to  feelings  of  irritation,  are  fraught  with 
the  soundest  and  kindest  counsels. 

'fhe  documents  which  fill  the  remainder  of  the  first  volume, 
carry  us  through  the  Duke's  Indian  career  down  to  the  battle  «>f 
Argaum  and  the  storming  of  Gawilghur.  Ilis  active  pursuit  and 
complete  destruction  of  the  marauding  bands  of  Dhoondiah 
Waugh,  the  great  events  of  the  Marhatta  campaign  of  1803,  are 
all,  with  their  various  circumstances  and  results,  fully  detailed 
anil  illustrated  in  these  authentic  papers.  The  second  and  third 
volume  complete  his  Indian  correspondence  on  military  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  sid)jects,  down  to  his  final  departure  from  the  East 
in  March  1805.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
iMnirhood  of  Hastings;  and  Colonel  Gurwood  avails  himself  of 
that  cireumstance  to  make  the  following  comment. 

'  There  is  no  situation,  and  there  arc  no  eircumstances,  in  which  an 
orticcr  of  the  army  may  be  placed,  that  will  not,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  l)c  stamped  with  the  superior  principles  of  the  thorough  soldier. 
An  intimate  friend  having  remarked  in  familiar  terms  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  wlicn  at  Hastings,  how  he,  having  commanded  armies  of 
forty  thousand  men  in  the  field;  having  received  the  thanks  of  jmr- 
liament  for  liis  victories;  and  having  Ix'cn  made  Knight  of  the-  Hath  ; 
could  submit  to  be  reduced  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  ? 
“  For  this  plain  reason,'*  was  the  answer ;  “  I  am  nimmukwaUah,  as  we 
wy,  in  the  East ;  that  is,  1  have  ate  of  the  King’s  sidt,  and  therefore  1 
conceive  it  to  he  my  duty  to  serve  with  unhesitating  zeal  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  when  and  wherever  the  King  and  his  government  may  think 
pro|H'r  to  employ  me.”  This  maxim  has  the  more  force  from  there 
l»eing  othcers  in  the  army,  who,  unfortunately  for  them,  having  de¬ 
clined  sulnirdinate  employ  from  flattering  themselves  with  suiierior 
pretensions,  have  rejK'ntcd  their  decision  during  their  professional 
livi‘s;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  (^impiler  has  ])resunied  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  hereafter  In*  placed  in  similar  circum- 
^lanci's,  to  the  great  military  principle, ‘as  well  as  to  the  example  ot 
tJie  Duke  of  Wellington.* 


mi 
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The  fourth  volume  illustrates  the  rortupuese  and  Spanish 
operations,  down  to  the  battle  of  Talavera  and  its  results. 

The  volume  of  ‘General  Onlcrs’  is  most  valuable  to  those 
who  make  war  their  profession.  It  contains,  indeed,  a  practical 
comment  on  inilitar}'  business  in  all  its  departments  and  nearly  all 
its  contingencies.  Originally  issued,  pro  re  nata^  to  the  proper 
authorities,  they  formed,  as  first  printed,  a  collection  amounting 
to  about  seven  volumes ;  and  these,  on  the  return  of  peace,  were 
called  in  from  the  officers  to  whom  they  had  been  communicated, 
and  who  had  preserved  them  careftilly.  N  ery  dift'erent,  however, 
was  their  treatment  at  the  ‘  Horse  Guards,'  where  they  were  de¬ 
posited,  and  whence,  we  lielicve,  every  copy  has  unaccountably 
disapjHared.  From  one  of  the  very  few  sets  known  to  exist, 
Golonel  Gurwooil  has  compiled  the  present  work,  retaining  every 
thing  of  value,  and  reducing  the  whole  to  an  alphabetical  order. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Inaugural  Lecture  read  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  the  Divinity  School,  on  Thursday,  March  17,  183(5.  By 
K.  D.  Hani|Hlen,  1).I).,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  8vo,  pp. 
34.  Ijondon,  18^5(5. 

2.  Statements  of  Christian  DiKtrine,  extracted  from  the  published 
Writings  of  U.  1).  Hampden,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  Ihiiversity  of  Oxford.  8vo,  pp.  3(5.  London,  183(5. 

^pilK  Church  which  has  swallowed  Dr.  Malthy,  strains  at  Dr. 

Hampden.  Oxford,  which  boasted  of  her  Hampton  Lec¬ 
turer,  now  execrates  the  man  whom  she  deliglitcd  to  honour — for 
why?  He  has  advocated  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
University,  and  has  been  ap]H)intcd  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
by  Lord  Alclbournc  !  Hence,  the  cry  of  heresy  from  the  gowned 
rabble  and  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  Christian  Renares. 
'riiat  some  good  and  pious  men  have  caught  the  alarm  raised  by 
the  sjiirit  of  party,  and  joined  in  the  clamour,  we  do  not  deny; 
hut  the  commotion  has  been  originated,  and  is  kept  alive,  by  po¬ 
litical  zealots,  carrying  the  bigots  along  with  tlicm,  of  whose 
piety,  orthodoxy,  and  right  feeling,  their  champion  and  oracle, 
the  Sunday  paper  of  the  clergy,  is  the  worthy  representative. 
Since  the  expulsion  of  John  Locke  from  the  University,  a  more 
disgusting  disjilay  of  religious  hypocrisy  and  bigotry  has  not  been 
exhihitixl  even  at  Oxford. 

Dr.  Hampden  has  been  cruelly  and  shamefully  used.  Vet,  he 
may  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  tlic  opposition  raised 
against  his  a})|>ointmcnt  has  partaken  less  of  any  |HT8onal  ani* 
mosity  towards  himsidf,  or  real  distrust  of  his  opinions,  than  of 
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hostility  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  Politics  arc  the  theology 
of  Oxford;  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  the  Master 
and  Doctor  of  its  schools.  Whosoever  had  l)een  appointed  to 
the  Divinity  Chair  by  a  Whig  Minister  of  the  Crown,  would 
have  been  likely  to  lose  from  that  moment  all  reputation,  with  the 
Tory  University,  for  orthodoxy.  When  Lord  Grenville,  the 
then  Chancellor,  nominated  Dr.  Hampden,  after  the  publication 
of  his  Hampton  Lectures,  to  the  headship  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  not 
a  whis|)er  of  objection  was  heard  against  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
pintment.  Even  the  Times  asKs :  *  What  must  the  public 
‘  think  of  the  previous  acquiescence  of  the  University  in  tlie  fit- 
*  ness  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  be  a  leeturer  in  her  schools,  and  the 
‘  president  of  one  of  her  collegiate  establishments  ?  Why,  if 
‘  there  was  danger,  was  not  the  alarm  sooner  raised?’  Why; 
aijain,  when,  only  last  year.  Dr.  Hampden  was  appointed  by  the 
University  authorities  to  the  lectureship  of  Moral  Philosophy, — 
a  post,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  in  which  the  indirect  opera¬ 
tion  of  lieretical  tenets  was  likely  to  be  more  mischievous  than 
their  undisguised  inculcation  in  divinity  lectures, — was  not  a  voice 
of  warning  or  remonstrance  raised  ?  T'hat  Dr.  Hampden’s  senti¬ 
ments  were  not  fully  known,  cannot  be  alleged  with  any  decent 
regard  for  truth ;  for  it  was  by  his  theological  writings  he  had 
attained  distinction  and  honour.  This  sudden  clamour  can  have 
lx‘en  excited  by  nothing  but  the  suspicion  of  Dr.  Hampden’s 
k'ing  more  liberal  than  his  writings  prove  him  to  be,  because  he 
has  been  selected  by  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  for  the  Divinity  Chair. 
Ihis  has  revived  the  recollection  that  the  learned  Professor 
supported  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  repeated  advice  to  the 
University  to  take  into  consideration  the  matriculation  test.  The 
jump  from  this  fact  to  his  being  heterodox — a  Socinian,  or  worse, 
was  easy  and  instantaneous.  Put  the  proofs  of  heresy  were  yet 
to  seek.  The  same  volumes  that  had  furnished  the  credentials 
of  his  fitness  for  the  presidency  of  a  college  and  a  university  lec¬ 
tureship,  were  now  to  be  searched  for  passages  that  might  be  con¬ 
strued  and  perverted  into  a  meaning  of  dangerous  tendency.  A 
numlier  of  bis  opponents  have  not  been  ashamed  to  confess,  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Hampden’s  errors, 
scattered  through  several  publications  which  they  had  either  not 
cared  to  read  or  failed  to  understand.  Hut  the  most  equivocal 
and  exceptionable  passages  that  the  busy  malignity  of  his  de¬ 
tractors  has  been  able  to  select,  will  not  bear  out  the  charges  that 
have  been  brought  against  him.  One  anonymous  assailant  tried 
to  make  out  a  resemblance  between  some  garbled  passages  taken 
from  Dr.  Ham]Klcn’s  writings,  and  some  sentences  translated  from 
y oft  (lire  I  *  By  a  similar  process,  conducted  with  equal  honesty, 

•  Tins  disgraceful  article  appt*arcd  in  the  Standard. 
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parallel  passages  might  \k  culletl  from  writers  of  the  most  oppo* 
site  sentiments.  Did  the  authors  of  these  base  ealumnies  belie?e 
Dr.  Hampden  to  cherish  secret  infidelity  or  Socinian  tenets? 
Impossible:  his  language  is  too  explicit  and  express  on  all  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  allow  of  so  uncharitable  a  sus. 
picion.  The  utmost  that  could  be  truly  allegeil  is,  that  Dr. 
Hain|Klen  has  manifestini  an  impatience  of  scholastic  shackles,  a 
spirit  of  philosophical  candour  and  free  inquiry,  and  a  liberality 
towards  |K*rson8  of  a  different  faith,  which,  if  not  under  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  sound  knowletlge  and  sincere  piety,  might  lead  to 
IKTiiicious  consequences.  Hut  when  we  come  to  examine  into 
the  s|)eciiic  grounds  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  his  orthodoxy, 
we  shall  discover  that,  in  many  instances,  he  has  lieen  blamed  for 
advancing  heresies,  when  he  has  only  maintained  sound  Protestant 
doctrine,  and  attacked  inveterate  superstitions  in  their  scholastic 
entrenchments.  To  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  at  Areopagus, 
Paul  seemed  “  a  babbler’’  and  “  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,”  for 
he  “  brought  strange  things  to  their  ears.”  To  the  Peripatetics 
of  Oxford,  there  are  many  Christian  verities  which  sound  not  less 
strange ;  and  for  a  similar  reason.  Hut  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  In'tween  .\thenians  and  Oxonians.  The  former  “  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
things.”  The  latter  are  such  exclusive  fautors  of  what  is  esta¬ 
blished,  anti(}uated,  and  customary,  that  they  seem  to  love  Christ¬ 
ianity  chiefly  because  it  is  eighteen  centuries  old,  and  they  believe 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  because  they  arc  the  authorship  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  ^  main  principle’  contended  for  by  Dr.  Hampden  in  his 
retvnt  “Observations  on  Religious  Dissent,”  is,  as  stated  by  one 
of  his  assailants,  ‘  that  all  creeds,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox, 
‘  are  but  statements  of  human  opinion.’  That  this  principle 
should  be  deemed  controvertible  by  any  persons  who  understand 
the  terms,  only  proves  how  slowly  the  most  certain  and  obvious 
truths  make  their  way  against  the  force  of  prejudice.  W  hat  an* 
creeds  but  human  interpretations  of  revealed  truths,  or  deductions 
from  them ;  deductions  which  may  or  nnay  not  be  correct,  but 
which,  bc'ing  uninspired,  carry  with  them  no  authority  ?  To 
claim  for  any  uninspired  documents,  for  any  exposition  of  the 
inspirt*d  text,  the  authority  which  l)elong8  exclusively  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  oracles,  is  unhallowed  presumption.  ‘  Religion,’  Dr.  Hamp¬ 
den  justly  remarks,  ‘  consists  of  those  truths  which  arc  simply 
‘  contained  in  Divine  Revelation,  with  the  affections,  dispositions, 
‘  and  actions  suggested  by  them.  I’heological  opinion  is  the 
‘  various  result  of  the  necessiiry  action  of  our  minds  on  the  truths 
‘  made  known  to  us  by  the  Divine  word.’  Those  truths  are  fa(i> 
which  exist  i!ulc]>endently  of  our  o]Hnions:  they  are  equally  true, 
whether  we  iK'lieve  them  or  not,  and  whether  our  judgement  re- 
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Kjiccting  them  be  correct  or  not.  While  Dr.  Hampeten  contends, 
what  are  termed  religious  doctrines  are  mere  human  opinions,  he 
explicitly  jisserts — and  the  assertion  explains  and  guards  his 
meaning — that  the  truths  of  Scripture  are  revealed  facts.  For 
example,  the  Atonement  is  a  glorious  fact.  So  is  the  operation 
ot’  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  the  objects  of  faith  are,  not  less  than 
visible  objects,  really  existent  apart  from  all  doctrines  relating  to 
them,  'riiat  Our  Lord  has  ascended  to  heaven,  and  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  fact,  distinctly  asserted 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which  no  one  can  doubt  who  receives 
their  testimony.  But  that  Christ  went  down  into  hell,  is  a  mere 
theory — a  human  doctrine.  So  is  the  statement,  that  he  ascended 
U)  heaven  *  with  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's 
'  nature;'  and  so  also  is  the  fiercely  litigated  allegation,  that  ^  the 
*  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son.' 

‘  Strictly  to  s|K'ak,'  says  Dr.  IIam})den,  ‘in  the  Scripture  itseif, 

‘  there  are  no  doctrines.  What  we  read  there  is  matter  of  fact ; 

‘  either  fact  nakedly  set  forth  as  it  occurred,  or  fact  explained 
‘  and  elucidated  by  the  light  of  Inspiration  cast  upon  it.'  Will 
it  l)e  believed  that  this  passage  has  been  adduced  among  the 
proofs  of  the  learned  Professor's  heterodoxy ;  as  if  it  implied  any 
thing  l)eyond  a  jealousy  for  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture, 
together  with  a  correct  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  tniths 
which  are  the  subject  matter  of  Revelation  ?  We  are  apt,  in¬ 
deed,  to  s|>cak  of  revealed  facts  and  certain  truths  under  the 
name  of  doctrines ;  and  Dr.  Hampden  himself  has  failed  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  all  instances  the  distinction  upon  which  he  here  insists; 
thus  affording  a  disingenuous  adversary  the  o])portunity  of 
charging  him  with  casting  doubt  upon  truths  which  may  be  de- 
scrilxxl  under  both  terms,  because,  as  stated  in  Scripture,  they 
arc  facts ;  as  explained  by  Theology,  they  are  dogmas.  The 
following  passage  will  explain  our  remarks. 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  even  among  our  own  theologians,  one 
doctrine  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  be  admitted  m  order  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  another.  Original  sin,  for  instance,  is  nut  unfrequently  incul¬ 
cated,  as  esscnti;U  to  be  believed  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  order  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  truth  of  the  Atonement ;  as  if  the  truth  of  either 
doctrine  were  a  matter  of  logical  deduction,  or  dejicndent  on  the  truth 
of  the  other :  w'hereas,  in  the  correct  view,  each  is  an  ultimate  fact  in 
the  revealed  dispensations  of  God,  resting  on  its  own  proper  evidence.* 

Barnpton  Lectures,  p.  3fl5. 

Now  here,  Original  Sin  is  termed  a  doctrine;  and  Dr.  Hamp¬ 
den's  words  may  l>c  adduced,  that  all  doctrines  are  mere  opinions, 
fherefore  Original  Sin,  it  might  be  said,  is,  according  to  Dr.  H., 
*'1  mere  theory  or  dogma,  a  matter  of  opinion.  Hut  our  readers 
will  jierccive  that  this  would  be  a  base  perversion  of  his  senti- 
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ments ;  for,  in  the  same  breath,  he  s|>eaks  of  (Iri^inal  Sin  an  an 
ultimate /<7r^,  resting  on  its  proper  evidence.  And  he  ])rocef<|| 
to  remark,  that  ‘  we  should  have  Iwen  under  an  ohlh^ation  of 
‘  acting  as  feeling  ourselves  under  sin  and  naturally  incapable  of 
^  happiness,  had  the  Scriptures  simply  stated  our  incapacity  and 
‘  miserN’,  without  revealing  the  mercies  of  the  Atonement.’ 

Another  passage  which  lias  been  adduced  as  conhrmatory  of 
l)r.  Uam^Hlen's  clangcrous  principles,  is  the  following: — 

‘  Till'  real  caiisi‘8  of  separation  are  to  be  found,  in  that  confusion  of 
theological  and  inoral  truth  with  religion  which  is  evidenced  in  the 
profession  of  different  sects.  Opinions  on  religions  matters  are  regarded 
as  identiral  with  the  objects  of  faith,  and  the  zeal  which  Mongs  to  dis¬ 
sentients  in  tlie  hitter,  is  transferred  to  the  guiltless  differenci*8  of  falli¬ 
ble  judgments.  Whilst  we  agree  in  the  canon  of  Scripture— in  the 
very  words  for  tlie  most  part  from  which  we  learn  what  arcthe  ohjecti 
of  faith, —  we  sutler  disunion  to  spread  among  us  through  the  varioiu 
interpretations  suggested  hy  our  own  reasonings  on  the  admitted  facU 
of  Scripture.  W’e  introduce  theories  of  the  Divine  Heing  and  lUlri- 
hutes— thiHiries  of  human  nature  and  of  the  universe — (divinity  of  our 
Lord,  fall  of  man,  iScc.,  ike.) — principU's  drawn  from  the  various branchei 
of  human  philosophy — into  the  l)ody  itself  of  revealed  wisdom.  And 
we  then  proceed  to  contend  for  these  nnrevealed  represt'ntations  of  the 
wisdom  of  (iimI,  as  if  it  were  that  very  wisdom  as  it  stands  forth  con- 
fess4*d  in  his  own  living  oracles.  The  wisdom  that  is  from  aliovc  is  at 
oiict'  pure  and  gentle.  Surely  it  has  no  resemblance  to  that  dogmatical 
and  si'ntentious  wisdom  which  theologiciil  controversy  has  creaUnl.* 

OhsenUitions  <m  Disxctit,  j).  7» 

Now  here.  Dr.  Hampden  may  seem,  at  first  view,  to  refer  to 
the  divinity  ofoiir  Lord,  fall  of  man,  &c.,  as  mere  theories.  Hut 
he  also  s|)eaks  of  theories  of  the  Divine  nature  and  attributes; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  fair  to  impute  to  him  Atheism  on  this 
latter  ground,  as  Soeinianism  on  the  strength  of  the  former  cx- 
pri'ssioiis.  Ilis  meaning  cannot  lie  mistaken  by  any  attentive  and 
candid  reader.  Theories  relating  to  the  deity  of  Christ  and  the 
tall  of  man,  ;is  well  as  theories  relating  to  the  inode  of  the  Divine 
existence,  arc  here  properly  distinguished  from  the  inscrutable 
facts  which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  and  to  his  firm  belief  in 
which  the  whole  tenor  of  Dr.  lIam|Hleirs  writings  testihes. 

We  shall  not  he  understocxl  as  pleilging  ourselves  to  an  un- 
qualifieil  a])pn)val  of  all  Dr.  Ham|Hlen'’8  opinions,  much  less  of 
all  his  sometimes  uiiguanletl  ex]iressions.  In  reviewing  his 
Hampton  Lectures*,  we  intimated  our  opinion  that  some  of  his 
assertions  were  questionable  or  too  vague;'  and  in  noticing  his 
“  Observations  on  Ueligious  Dissent,"  we  felt  called  upon  to  re¬ 
mark,  that,  in  one  instanee,  ^  the  liberality  of  the  learned  I’ro- 
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*  tViwoT  cxiwIihU  in  our  opinion,  the  scriptural  line.'  ♦  Among 
ihc  positions  which  have  been  cited  as  dangerous,  is  his  allqpu 
lion,  that  ‘  all  opinion  is  involuntary’  in  its  nature ; '  which  has 
been  supposed  to  approach  to  the  pernicious  dogma,  that  man  has 
1)0  control  over  his  belief,  and  therefore  is  not  accountable  (or  it. 
This  cannot  he  Dr.  Hampden's  meaning.  Opinion  and  belief 
msv  be  strictly  involuntary,  and  yet,  springing  from  moral  causes, 
mav  nevertheless  indicate  dispositions  and  conduct  for  which  man 
h  gccounuhle.  A  man  is  answerable  for  the  involuntary’  and  in* 
cviiahle  effects  of  causes  which  lay  within  his  own  power.  If  un¬ 
belief  were  not  a  test  of  the  state  of  the  heart,  because  caused  by 
moral  ]x^rvcrsion,  it  would  not  he  criminal. 

The  most  exceptionable  sentence  which  Dr.  Hampden's  enemies 
have  lieen  able  to  cull  from  his  writings,  is  one  in  which,  taking 
‘  the  e.rtreme  case  of  the  Unitarian,'  it  is  his  object  to  shew,  that, 
while  regarded  as  more  liberal  and  less  exclusive  than  others  in 
his  creed,  he  is  really  ‘  as  dtif^nuiHr  as  any  other  religionist.' 

*  Putting  him,  however,'  Dr.  H.  adds,  ‘  on  the  same  footing  pre- 
‘  cisclv,  of  earnest  religious  zeal  and  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

*  oil  which  1  should  place  any  other  Christian,  I  propose  to  him 
‘  impartially  to  weigh  with  himself,  whether  it  is  not  theological 
‘  dogmatism,  and  not  religious  lielicf,  properly  so  called,  which 
‘  con.stiiutes  the  principle  of  his  dissent.'  Now  wc  should  say 
that  Dr.  llam|Hlcii  here  puts,  not  an  extreme  case,  but  an  impoa- 
sihie  one;  for  if,  in  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  any  Unita¬ 
rian  could  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  Christians, 
he  would  |K)S8eBs,  in  that  unequivocal  mark  of  regeneration,  the 
distinctive  sign  of  a  true  faith.  ^  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is 
‘  the  Lord,  but  bv  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  and  ‘  if  anv  man  have  re- 
‘  ceived  the  Spirit  of  Christ,'  he  has  the  seal  of  God.  “  Grace 
he  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  "‘t* — 
whatever  he  their  creed.  Wc  may  safely  abide  by  this  Scriptural 
test,  whomsoever  it  may  include  or  exclude. 

We  shall  cite  one  more  of  the  passages  which  have  been 
selected  by  the  opponents  of  the  learned  I’rofessor,  as  the  matter 
of  indictment ;  and  we  do  not  wouder  that  it  has  given  umbrage, 
h\  reason  oi'  its  boldness  and  its  trutli.  We  give  it  with  the 
italics  which  indicate  the  ofl'ensive  expression.  Vet^  had  this 
passage  occurred  in  a  work  written  against  the  Papists,  and 
hecn  ]K)inted  at  Transubstantiation,  it  would  have  been  admired 
hy  ever}  orthodox  Protestant. 

*  “  Rightly,  then,  to  uuderstaiid  the  duolrine  qJ  Sucramenli  in 
general,  we  must  look  to  the  theory  of  secret  influences  on  which  it  is 
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basc^il,  the  mysterioius  |>ower,  conceived  to  belong  to  certain  things,  or 
actions,  or  persons,  of  effecting  changi's  not  ct^^nizable  to  the  senset, 
and  changes  as  real  as  those  apimreiit  to  observation.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed,  that  in  the  Christian  application  of  this  theory,  the  power 
not  conceived  to  hehmg  intrinsically  to  the  things  themselves.  They 
were  only  siilKirdinate  instruinentaf  causes  by  which  the 'divine  agency 
acct>inplished  its  ends.  The  f^encral  belief  iu  magic,  in  the  early  agrs 
of  the  I'hureh,  may  xujficienthf  account  for  the  ready  reception  of  iuck 
a  theory  of  Sacramental  influence.  The  maxim  of  Augustine — ‘  Arce- 
dit  verhum  ad  element  um.  f  ft  .v  rr/vf^’  r'umf  appears  to  he,  in  fact,  an 
adaptation  o  f  the  jx)pul  ing  the  /K>frcr  of  incantations  and 

charms  to  the  subject  of  religion . This  doctrine,  however,  of 

the  sacraments  apjwars  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Church  without  (jues- 
tioning,  and,  consequently,  without  much  precisitm  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  until  the  agitation  of  the  controversies  respecting  the  nature 

of  (’hrist.” . “  The  definition,  indml,  (of  a  sacrament,)  given 

in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  is  exactly  what  the  schth 
la  Stic  theory  suggests.’*  {liampt.  Lect.  VI  I.) 

We  have  already  guarded  ourselves  against  lieing  sup|)oscd  to 
approve  of  every  position  and  sentiment  in  Dr.  11  am ])deirs  writ¬ 
ings;  and  in  his  Inaugural  Leeture  he  very  ingenuously  admits, 
that  the  miseonstruetion  put  upon  Ins  meaning  may  not  he  in 
every  instance  imputable  to  his  critics.  He  thus  refers,  in  i 
temper  and  spirit  which  do  him  honour,  to  the  vague  and  sweep¬ 
ing  and  injurious  charges  brought  against  his  writings. 

*  I  come  lK*f[>rc  you  under  a  cloud  of  prejudice  and  clamour,  which, 
however  easy  for  the  feeblest  among  us  to  raise  and  diffuse,  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  remove  or  even  diminish.  P'or  one  w’ho 
has  examined  into  the  ground  of  an  objection,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
who  repeat  it  w  ithout  examination.  For  one,  again,  who  can  appre¬ 
hend  the  force  of  an  objection,  there  are  at  least  twenty  who  never 
hear  the  answer — twenty  who  have  not  jiow’er,  or  leisure,  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  attend  to  or  comprehend  the  answer.  The  evil  prejudice, 
therefore,  got‘s  on  multiplying  in  an  increasing  ratio,  while  the  means 
of  counteraction  are  extremely  limited.  Amongst  all  charges,  too,  the 
insinuations  of  hetennloxy,  of  latitudinarianism,  of  scepticism,  are  ob¬ 
viously  the  most  difhcult  to  he  removed.  They  are  of  so  vague  a  na¬ 
ture  that  each  person  adapts  to  them  the  chimera  of  his  own  fears  or 
fancies,  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  point  to  address  a  refuta- 
ti»»n.  A  refutatiem  in  fact  is  im|>ossihle,  of  the  ten  thousand  opinions 
by  which  so  vague  a  charge  may  be  interpreted. 

‘  Nothing  again  is  easier  than  to  detach  sentences  from  the  con¬ 
text  and  genend  scheme  of  an  author’s  observations,  and  to  found  on 
them  almost  any  charge  W’hich  an  objector’s  own  views  may  suggest 
It  is  hut  a  light  task  to  leave  out  what  explains,  or  qualifies,  or  re¬ 
stricts,  the  meaning  of  the  sentences,  and  to  give  them  a  repulsive  air 
by  the  hardness  and  crookedness  of  the  sense  put  upon  them.  It  is  a 
himiliar  rhetorical  art,  affingere  vidua  virtutibus  vitia,  and  to  make  an 
author  guilty  of  the  p;uralogisms  of  his  |>erver8e  or  ignorant  inter- 
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nrelcr.  All  this  is  easy  enough.  But  when  once  susnicions  hare 
scattered  among  the  public,  it  is  no  light  task  to  undo  the  delu- 
jjoii.  The  sophistry  may  be  expensed,  but  the  impression  tm  the  mind 
uf  many  remains ;  all  have  not  the  jam  er  to  revert  to  their  former 
dui|)licity ;  their  fwlings  have  Ikhmi  alienated,  and  they  hear  only  to 
disappnwe  and  condemn'. 

<  1  do  not  mean  to  imimte  misconstruction  <»f  an  author's  meaning 
in  all  instances  to  the  mult  of  the  jx^rson  who  misconstrues  it.  It 
mav  be  often  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  words  and  forms  of  ex|)reHsion. 
Unless  an  author  therefore  can  claim  (which  1  am  far  from  doing)  to 
have  in  every  case  most  scrupulously  guarded  his  expressions,  so  as 
to  render  mistake  of  his  .sense  unavuidable,  amdour  requires  him  to 
take  to  himself  some  portion  of  the  blame  of  bidng  misunderstiMni.  I 
am  not  therefore  obstinately  bent  on  maintaining  the  use  of  jiarticular 
words,  which,  however  unexceptionable  in  my  own  view,  apjiear  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  others.  Though  I  may  think  tlieir  objection  in  reality 
nnfouiided,  yet,  as  all  writing  is  relative  to  instruction,  1  am  quite 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  adajiting  jihraseology  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  hearers,  and  ready  to  avail  myself  of  my  exjK*rience  of  what  is 
easily  understood  or  not,  in  order  to  adopt  the  best  mode  of  conveying 
the  truth. 

*  Hut  there  is  a  misconstructiim  of  an  author  which  is  not  his  fault. 
It  is  the  overbrnking  the  main  drift  of  his  argument — the  singling  out 
jiassaj’t's  for  a  jiarticular  jiurpose,  perverting  them  to  a  sense  not  the 
author's,  as  I  remarked  just  now — the  fastening  on  him  the  conse¬ 
quences  drawn  by  the  objector — the  giving  an  undue  prominence  to 
what  are  only  subordinate  parts  of  his  argument,  to  be  understood  with 
reference  to  his  whole  design  ;  or,  if  the  passages  be  really  inijxirtant, 
attributing  to  them  an  importance  which  he  had  not  .in  view,  in 
these  and  other  ways  an  autoor  may  be  greatly  misrepresented,  and  a 
sensitiveness  of  objection  may  be  created  against  his  statements,  which 

precludes  all  fair  and  reasonable  hearing  of  his  real  argument . '. 

1  am  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  fair  -and  free  discussion  ;  but  to  mis- 
rcpresi'ntation,  and  clamopr,  and  violence,  with  God's  help,  1  will 
never  yield.  I  pray  God  to  forgive  those  W'ho  may  have  employed 
such  weapons  against  me,  and  to  turn  their  hearts,  and  to  grant  them 
more  of  that  mind  which  w'as  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  a  great  grief  ^o 
me,  I  acknowledge,  to  know  that  there  are  any  whose  honest,  though 
mistaken,  zeal  1  may  have  offended.  Such  are,  I  trust,  ojien  to  con¬ 
viction  and  kinder  feelings.  I  should,  however,  unless  exjierience  had 
furnished  amjde  instances  of  it,  wonder  that  Christian  zeal  should,  in 
any  individual,  have  carried  him  to  proceedings  destructive  of  Christ¬ 
ian  charity  and  peace.  A  sense  of  Christian  duty  and  the  kind  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  heart  w’ill  never,  1  believe,  be  found  ajiart  from  each  other, 
anil  least  of  all  in  doing  “  the  work  of  the  Lord."  After  all,  however, 
1  ap|>ear  not  here  as  a  functionary  of  the  University,  or  of  the  Church 
alone,  but  as  a  servant  of  a  Muster  in  Heaven  by  whose  judgement  I 
must  stand  or  fall.  For,  let  me  say  it  with  that  humility  which  Ix?- 
conies  me  in  ujqdying  to  myself  such  sacred  words:  “  With  me  it  is 
a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  Im*  judped  of  \<.u  or  of  man's  judge¬ 
ment  ;  yea  i  judge  not  mine  own  *  lf.  For  1  know  nothing  by  my- 
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self ;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified  ;  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the 
Lord.  Therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come, 
who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will 
make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts  ;  and  then  shall  every  msa 
have  praise  of  God.*' 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  the 
published  writings  of  the  learned  Professor,  which  have  been  re^ 
presented  by  his  unscrupulous  adversaries  ‘  as  abounding  with 
‘  contradictions  to  the  doctrinal  truths  which  he  is  pledged  to 
‘  maintain,  and  with  assertions  of  principles  which  necessarily 
‘  tend  to  subvert  not  only  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  the 
*  whole  fabric  and  reality  of  Christian  truth.’* 

‘  “  Trinity  in  Unity. 

*  “  The  only  ancient,  only  catholic,  truth  is  the  Scriptural  fact, 
fjct  UH  hold  that  fast  in  its  depth  and  breadth — in  nothing  extenuating, 
in  iu»thing  abridging  it — in  simplicity  and  sincerity  ;  and  we  can 
neither  l)e  Sabidlians,  or  Tritheists,  or  Socinians.** — liompion  I.ectyre, 

III. 

‘  “  When  we  look  unto  Jesus,  we  must  look  unto  the  Father  also, 
who  is  ‘  seen  *  in  him  ;  and  unto  that  Holy  Spirit  who  has  received  of 
Christ’s  and  ‘  shewn  it  ’  unto  us.  And  so  ‘  by  the  confession  of  a  true 
faith,*  we  shall  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the  eternal  Trinity.*’* — Scr» 
mm  IV. 

‘  “  Thus  have  we,  my  brethren,  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  that 
sacred  mystery,  which  we  denote  by  the  comprehensive  expression  of 
The  Trinity.  The  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  is  the  ineffably 
sublime  result  of  all  that  God  is  related  to  have  done  in  our  liehnlf,  in 
that  narrative  of  his  providences  which  we  call  the  Bible.  It  is  not  a 
mere  dogma,  or  fc>rnial  declaration  of  some  opinion  concerning  God, 
simply  deduced  from  certain  texts  of  Scripture, — as  the  adversaries  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  are  apt  to  assert ; — but  it  is  a 
general  Jactf  clearly  resulting  from  all  those  manifold  occasions  on 
which  the  Deity  is  manifested  to  us  as  we  read  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 
We  disctiver  it,  not  in  the  lMK)k8  of  Moses — or  in  tne  Prophets — or  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament— taken  by  themselves  alone,  and 
indejHjndently  of  each  other ; — but  in  the  united  views  which  the? 
pri'sent  of  the  Head  of  the  kingdom  of  providence.  Now,  indeed, 
that  we  enjoy  the  full  light,  we  can  trace,  with  more  or  less  clearness, 
in  each  sepjirate  portion  of  Scripture,  intimations  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  ; — nay,  even  under  the  very  terms  by  which  the. Deity  is 
announced  to  us,  in  the  first  chapter  <»f  Genesis*,  those  who  arc  ac- 


•  Declaration  left  for  signature  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  March  10. 

*  The  Church  of  Kngland,'  says  The  Standard  of  Feb.  20,  ‘  cannot 

*  remain  ]>assive,  when  her  Christianity  is  about  to  be  deluged  by  I 
'  torrent  of  scepticism  and  indifference  to  all  religious  truth.*  Tbii 
same  unprincipled  calumniator  charges  Dr.  Hamj>den  with  '  hlasphenni- 
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whether  these  things  are  so,  can  hold  it  a  matter  of  tnHifferfncfwki^, 
ther  he  receive  or  rejects.  What  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  impress  na 
you,  i»,  that  if  the  Scriptures  exist,  this  doctrine  exists ;  that  it  is  the 
very  suiMtance  of  our  whole  faith  ;  and  not  a  mere  article  of  it:  or 
rather,  that  either  this  doctrine  f*,  or  Christianity  is  not ;  and  that  ia 
the  act  of  renouncing  it,  we  depart  into  another  system  of  faith,  and 
quit  that  which  results  from  the  records  of  Scripture.  If  you  are  thus 
j>ersuade<i,  you  place  the  (h»ctrine  on  a  right  hM>ting,  and  hold  it  in 
due  honour.  But.  In'ing  thus  persuaded,  you  cannot  do  other^nie 
than  think,  that  your  sal\Tition  is  intimately  connected  with  this  yoor 
right  belief.** — Sermon  II. 


H 


‘  Sanctification  dy  tiif.  Holy  Spirit. 

‘  “  ‘  No  man  can  say  that  ,Iesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
<Jhi»st.’  ‘  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  ('hrist,  he  is  none  of  his:’ 
he  is  no  r«*al  C'hristian — no  real  lieliever  in  the  atonement,** — Sermm 
IV. 

‘  “  Arc  you  sincere  lielievers  in  the  <h»ctrine  of  Sanctitication  by  the 
Spirit  ?  You  are  sjinctitied  in  every  giKai  word  and  w<»rk.  You  have 
oaiteinpiatiHl  (hxi,  us  the  Hel|>er  of  your  infirmities,  the  (iivor  of  a 
new  life.’* — “  Hut  how  ran  any  one  h<inestly  dt'clare  the  same  truth  as 
his  own  personal  conviction,  who  knows  quite  the  rmtrary  of  himaelf 
— that  he  is  such  an  one  in  his  actions  with  whom  the  ILdy  Spirit 
cannot  dwell.  lie  may  indeed  acknowledge  the  truth  generally.  lie 
nmv  be  a  prof(‘SM)r  (»f  a  system  of  dix*trines  in  which  this  particular 
doctrine  enters.  Hut  ns  to  any  personal  acceptance  of  the  truth — 
which  is  the  |Miint  at  issue  when  a  man’s  real  religion  is  hsiked  into— 
he  is  as  one  who  has  never  ‘  heard  whether  there  lie  any  Holy  Ghost.* 
The  grace  on  which  we  heartily  rely,  s|)eaks  from  the  actions  which  it 
sanctifies.” — Stxmon  VII. 

*  “  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  those  who  have  lunirtily  embraced  their 
religion,  will  feel  that  sincerity  of  conviction  —  that  ardency  of  heavenly 
love — that  inward  consolation  and  joy  and  fulness  of  hope, — which  it 
is  tlie  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  impart  to  the  faithful  servant  of 
C'hrist:  for  C'hrist  siuids  even  now  his  (’oinforter,  according  to  his 
pnmiise,  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  faith :  but  let  us  recollect,  that 
such  as  are  animated  by  this  holy  joy, — such  as  feel  *  their  faith  of 
eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ  ’  established  and  con¬ 
firmed,  and  the  ‘  love  of  God  fervently  kindled  *  in  them, — ilo  not 
arnigate  to  themselves  any  sudden  and  ^mu ndless  confidence.  The 
reality  of  the  Divine  presence  by  the  Spirit  with  the  lieliever,  must 
not  be  coiifouiuled  with  the  gross  imaginations  of  the  heart  of  man. 
Their  feeling  of  joy  is  the  result  of  conduct  harmonizing  with  thdr 
Indief,  and  strengthening  their  belief  by  its  accordance.**  ...  “  I'her 
find  their  ho|H*  of  fret*  justification — their  trust  of  being  made  sons  of 
God  by  adoption — ‘  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  uns|)eakable  comfort,* 
— />ecuw.vt’  they  are  ‘godly  {>ersons* — because  they  are  ‘walking  re¬ 
ligiously  in  g^KHl  works,* — because  they  are  l>ecoming,  (as  they  reason¬ 
ably  judge  of  themselves,  by  com|)arisou  of  their  present  state  nitb 
their  former,)  more  and  more  ‘like  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ;^— 
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<frc4inc  in  theimelves  tht*  working  of  the  Spirit,  mortifying  the  n’orkt 
J  the  flesh,  ami  their  earthly  memhers,*  as  well  as  ‘  drawing  up  their 
Blinds  to  high  ami  heavenly  things.’  ” — Sermon  V. 

*  Inspiration  of  Strtpti’RK. 

* Whilst  onr  faith  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  our  hearts,  it  is  through  the  wortl  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
Scripture,  that  our  faith  is  formeil  and  perfected.  That  is  the  audible 
roift'  of  the  Spirit  calling  us  to  the  <ro8pel-re<lemption.  Oxir  tnirs 
must  be  ojwiied  to  the  speaking  oracles  of  the  Spirit ;  and  then  his 
rtill  and  mysterious  voice,  perceptible  only  in  the  inmost  himrt,  (if 
jierceptible  it  may  hi'  called,)  will  not  be  wanting  to  ua.  Agreeably 
to  this.  Saint  Paul  sjieaks  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teatament,  aa 
nblc  to  make  the  reader  ‘  wist*  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  .lesuK.’  The  word  preachetl  and  delivered  in  Scripture  does 
Bot  *  profit  ’  indetnl,  *  not  being  mixe<l  nnth  faith  in  them  that  ’  hear  or 
md  it.  It  must  be  heard  and  reatl  with  a  view  to  that  precious  re¬ 
demption  of  which  it  tells ;  that  is  the  master-key  to  Ctog's  manifold 
dispt'nsations ;  but  it  must  lie  surveyed  and  studied  throughout^  in 
order  to  a  right  faith  in  the  redemption  of  which  it  treats.  We  cannot 
form  any  just  notion  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  (’ross,  without  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  revelation.  We  do  not,  as  some  may 
crronemislv  suppose*,  arrive  at  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
Person  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  simply  dwelling  on  the 
transuctions  of  (TCthsemane  and  of  Calvary  ;  nor  even  by  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  him  contained  in  the  UTitings  of  the  New  Testament ; 
but  hy  making  ourselves  familiar  with  Scripture  in  all  its  parts.** — 
Sermon  I\". 

'  Proceed,  then,  to  ask  yourselves,  whether  your  faith  is  indeed 
the  Atonement  of  the  Cross  revealed  to  tfour  hearig — whether  it 
realizes  in  your  cast*  the  Atonement  made  for  sin  ?  Look  to  the  points 
tf»  which  1  have  called  your  attention.  Has  your  faith  brought  you  to 
Gud  the  Father,  as  his  sons  by  a  new  creation :  as  really  born  of'  biin^ 
L  it  founded  on  a  trust  in  the  secret  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  your 
hearts  ;  and  maintained,  by  cherishing  that  blessed  eouimunioo,  acoord- 
iii|:  to  the  apfMiinted  means  }  To  ascertain  this  satisi'actoril^r, — inquire 
of  yourselve-s,  whether  you  have  strictly  followed  the  directions  of 
^ipture  in  order  to  obtaining  the  Spirit  of  sauctifleation :  whether 
you  have  sought  the  gift  of  a  saving  faith  in  Christ,  by  the  meang  of 
traccy — by  prayer,  the  word  of  God,  and  the*  sacrauieiits.  Unless  ytm 
have  thus  rooted  and  established  yourselves  in  tiie  faith,  it  is  too  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  have  nut  a  justifying  faith.  That  must  come  from  the 
spirit.  If,  then,  you  have  not  fervently  prayed  for  the  Spirit> — if  you 
bivr  not  mudt‘  yourselves  familiar  with  the  words  of  the  Spirit^ — if 
you  have  not  valued  the  washing  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism, — nor  fed  ua 
the  luiiquet  of  the  Spirit  by  partaking  of  the  uiystical  food  of  Christ’s 
hody  and  blood  ; — wdiere  is  there  any  ground  of  trust,  that  you  have 
that  faitli  whicli  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit?  ”* — Sermon  IV. 

To  these'  extracts  we  must  subjoin  the  learned  Professor's  so- 
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lemii  tieclarnlion  ot*  liis  unwavering  adherence  to  the  caitKiiil 
doctrines  ot*  the  ('ontession  to  which  he  had  devoutly  set  hit 
hand,  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 

‘  I  reverentially  appeal  to  the  Stmrcher  of  htMirts  as  a  witness  that  1 
have  never  for  one  moment  swerved  from  this  true  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
hut  that,  the  more  I  have  inquired  into  Scripture, — the  more  con. 
versant  1  have  l)ecome  with  theological  antiquity, —the  more  I  have 
labouitHl  to  “  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  Im?  of  God,”  by  im. 
prtiving  in  doing  the  will  of  (tikI, — the  more  I  have  lieen  convinen^ 
that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  profess«‘d  by  our  church  is  the  true  one 
— that  it  cannot  lie  denied  without  expunging  the  Scriptures  them, 
selves,  and  unlearning  every  lesson  which  inspired  prophets,  utd 
evangelists,  and  preachers,  have  taught  us. 

*  In  what  I  have  ever  written,  or  said,  or  thought,  on  theologiod 
subjt*cts,  I  have  constantly  had  this  deep  convictum  of  the  sacnd 
truth  present  to  my  mind.  Whether  I  have  lieen  engaged  in  spt. 
culative  discussion,  or  in  practical  teaching,  I  have  had  in  view  to 
bring  it  home  to  the  understanding,  (so  far  as  such  a  mystery  could  be 
brought  home  to  the  understanding,)  free  from  glossies  and  iniscoQ- 
structions,  and  to  the  heart  in  all  its  winning  ]iersuasiveness  to  holinai 
and  divine  ctmsolation.  1  will  not  pretend  always  to  have  stated  mt 
conviction  in  the  fullest,  clearest  manner,  so  as  to  have  avoided  lil 
{HMMibility  of  misinterpretation.  I  will  not  claim  to  have  l>een  inv^ 
riablv  accurate  in  the  use  of  words,  or  to  have  anticipated  ever?  poo- 
sible  objection  that  could  lie  raised  against  ]Kirticular  rntnles  of  sUto- 
ment.  Nor,  again,  can  1  presume  that  1  have  always  made  m? 
practical  aim  so  distinct,  and  so  direct  to  the  heart  as  invariably  to 
iuive  hit  the  object  in  view.  Who  is  there  so  expert  in  unfolding  and 
rmanmending  the  truth,  however  di»eply  he  may  have  drunk  of  the 
pure  fountain  of  the  oracles  of  G(k1,  however  learned  in  the  stores  of 
theology,  h(»\vever  versed  in  the  art  of  practical  address  and  |H'rsuasioB, 
that  can  Iniast  t»f  having  guarded  strictly  against  all  niisconcepaoB^ 
Ls()ecially,  too,  where  a  recondite  track  of  obsen^ation  is  pursued, 
where  the  meaning  of  controversial  statements  is  to  be  disentangled, 
and  the  thread  of  obsolete  s|)eculatiuus  and  reasonings  to  be  recovcffd, 
there  will,  in  all  probability,  l)e  an  o|KMiing  for  misunderstanding  M 
the  imrt  of  others  on  whom  the  light  of  his  rt^searches  fails  but  dimlT 
amidst  the  surnainding  shadows.  Still,  if  there  is  a  real  desire  <a 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  inculcate  the  truth,  (and  there  is  no  ooe,l 
trust,  who  will  sus()ect  me  of  any  other  desire,)  there  must  be  a  nt* 
tural  interpretation  of  my  words  consistent  with  such  desire,  and 
distinct  from  the  fierverse  sense  which  has  been  drawn  from  thew. 
If,  tluMi,  1  am  candidly  judged  by  this  my  real  intention,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  nothing  have  1  departed  from  the  true  Catholic  faith  tf 
the  Trinity  ;  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  1  have  made  it  my  groaBd- 
plan  of  theidogical  instruction  throughout,  the  fundamental,  true 
assumption,  on  which  my  argument  proceeds  in  every  theologicii 
discussion. 

‘  And  now',  as  Theological  Professor,  can  1  have  any  other  idjjact 
proposed  to  me  but  to  guard  this  sacred  de|MJsit  with  tiJl  fidelity 
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diUgfocc?  May  fnrlml  that  anything  I  way  say  or  do  in  the 
of  thi^  trust  should  hare  any  other  effect  but  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  rexTlation  of  God  through  Jesus 
Chri^^* — the  mystery  of  the  Trinity — God  the  Father,  (»od  the  Son, 
and  f»o<l  the  Holy  (ihost,  one  (io<l  Idessed  for  evermore/ 

It  has  been  stated,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  tbal  some  of  the  parties  who  have  made  themselves 
prominent  in  getting  up  the  agitation  at  Oxford,  are  not  of  unim- 
jx‘achalde  character  for  orthodoxy  * ;  and  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
|iect  that  a  hatre<l  of  evangelical  truth  has  been  mixed  up  with 
the  nuuives  by  which  several  of  his  reverend  calumniators  have 
lieen  actuated.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Convocation,  however, 
arc  re]wsented,  and  we  doubt  not  justly,  knowing  little  and 
caring  little  alwut  the  matter,  except  that  ‘  it  was  against  the  I^Ii- 
*  nisters/  that  ‘  the  fun  of  a  row'  was  to  he  got  up.  In  what  a 
light  do  these  proceedings  place  the  University’ of  Oxford  as  a 
scat  of  liberal  knowledge  and  a  nursery  of  piety* !  The  Dissenters 
need  no  longer  feel  that  the  hisses  of  Oxonians,  when  that  term 
was  pronounced  in  the  theatre,  conveyed  any  reproach.  lUit, 
even  Oxford  cannot  much  longer  exclude,  by  her  artificial  harriers, 
tlie  advanct’  of  those  better  principles  which  are  leavening  society. 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  as  Regius  l>ivinity  Professor, 
cannot  tail  to  have  a  beneficial  influence.  Wc  trust  that,  having 
taken  his  stand  upon  the  grand  principle  of  the  Reformation,  the 
exclusive  authority’  of  God’s  word,  he  will  not  flinch  from  main¬ 
taining  his  position.  IViost  cheering  to  our  hearts  is  it  to  hear 
popounded  from  the  Divinity  Chair  of  Oxford,  in  language  un¬ 
equivocal  and  emphatic,  the  sole,  supreme  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  and  the  right  of  the  fret'  use  of  private  reason  in  examining 
ind  judging  of  the  truths  of  Revelation.  Too  long  has  it  been 
customary  with  Church  of  Kngland  divines  to  im]mgn  or  explain 
sway  these  principles,  and,  under  various  pretexts,  to  exalt  human 
tuthority  in  the  plact'  of  the  “  Law  and  the  J’estiinony,’’  by 
vhich  alone  he  who  would  be  wise  unto  salvation  can  safely  abide. 
Well  would  it  have  been  had  the  Church  always  ‘  begun  and 
ended '  with  the  authority  of  Him  who  is  emphatically  said  to 
Hive  taught  “  as  one  having  authority.”  Rut  the  ('liurch  has 
ier\'ed  her  Divine  Master  much  in  the  same  way  as  many  orien¬ 
tal  K(»vcreigii.s  have  found  thenuelves  treated  by  their  own  vi/iers, 
vhu  have  succeeded  in  possessing  theuiselves  of  absolute  power 


•  Of  one  of  these,  the  Rev.  Ldward  Stanley,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Al- 
derley,  the  opinions  are  said  to  approach  very  near  to  PojxTy.  We 
tiiat  l>r.  Pusey  should  U*  found  among  the  onponenU  of  his 
dvsl :  he  has  lust  himself  strangely.  As  to  Mr.  Vaughan  Thouius,  he 
Ha*  hut  acted  like  himself. 
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and  authority,  hut  have  veiled  the  usurpation  hy  ruling  in  the 
name  of  their  dethroned  Master.  To  Dr.  Hampden,  if  he 
stcadilv  and  fearlessly  pursue  the  high  and  honourable  eourse 
which  he  has  marked  out  for  himself,  may  In?  due  the  glory  of 
achieving  a  restoration  of  the  Hihle  to  its  due  authority  in  our 
national  schools  of  learning,  and  of  communicating  from  one  of 
the  most  important  centres  of  opinion  in  the  civilized  world,  an 
impulse  which  shall  he  benelicially  felt  throughout  the  ])ale  of 
Protestantism,  and  beyond  it.  It  is  hy  these  principles  alone  that 
Popery  can  be  assailed  with  success, — that  theological  science 
can  Ih'  redeemed  from  the  re])roach  w  hich  has  justly  attached  to 
it,  and  ])laced  upon  the  (irm  basis  of  its  ])roper  evidence,— that 
the  true  interpretation  of  Seripture  will  he  likely  to  obtain  the 
general  assent  of  the  (’hurch, —  and  the  unity  of  the  faith  come 
at  length  to  correspond  to  the  oneness  of  the  Rule.  Hpon  these 
grounds,  we  deem  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  an  auspi. 
cious  event  as  concerns  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  community; 
and  we  tender  him  our  cordial  congratulations ;  uniting  in  his 
prayer,  that  he  may  obtain  that  strength  and  success  in  tlie  holy 
cause  w  hich  the  unction  from  above  and  the  blessing  of  God  can 
alone  secure.  Timt  he  may  long  continue  to  serve  God  faithfully 
and  devotedly  in  that  station  in  which  He  has  placed  him,  will 
he  the  sincere  desire  of  all  whose  good  w  ishes  and  prayers  he 
needs  Ik*  desirous  to  secure. 

'J'he  following  are  the  ])assages  in  the  Inaugural  Address  to 
which  we  more  specially  allude,  as  indicating  the  course  and  plan 
of  religious  study  to  which  Dr.  Hampden's  whole  theological 
instruction  is  intended  to  have  reference. 

‘  Let  me  then  at  once  state  that  I  j)nrpose  leading  my  hearers  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves  as  the  sole  supreme  authority  of  all  revealed 
truth.  W’lien  I  see  in  the  Bible  itself  how’  exclusively  it  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  declaring  the  truth  of  (bul — when  I  find  it  asserting 
its  own  suHiciency  and  certainty  in  making  us  “  wise  unto  salvation” 
—  when  I  observe  our  Lord  himself  citing  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  decisive  authorities, —  his  Apostles  also  appealing  to 
them, — the  primitive  converts  commended  for  their  zeal  in  searching 
the  Scriptures, —  our  Ia»rd  again  characterising  them  as  testifying 
of"  him, — St.  Paul  approving  Timothy  for  having  know'n  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  from  a  child  ; — looking  to  these  facts  and  to  the  practice  also  of 
the  early  Church,  in  all  its  controversies,  of  deciding  hy  the  testimony 
of  the  written  word, — I  cannot  admit  any  other  authority  ns  np” 
preaching  at  all  to  the  Weight  and  sanctity  of  the  evidence  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  I  should  feel  myself  untrue  to  the  great  principle  of  Protest¬ 
antism,  which  hn»ke  the  seals  of  the  Bible,  and  opened  w'ide  its  |)a^ 
to  the  reading  of  every  Christian  man — I  should  feel  myself  also 
untrue  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  which  so  strongly 
declares  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  sal¬ 
vation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
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thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed 
as  uii  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thouj^ht  requisite  or  necessary  to  sal¬ 
vation;"  and  ujpun,  that  “although  the  Church  be  a  witness  and  a 
ktejHT  t»f  Holy  Writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  any  thing  against 
the  same,  so  bi'sides  the  siune  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be 
U  lieved  for  necessity  of  salvation  ’* — if,  1  say,  with  these  strong  as- 
MTtitms  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Bible,  I  should  receive  any 
other  authority  as  a  legitimate  source  of  divine  truth,  I  should  convict 
invself  of  tiesorting  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  of  our  own  church, 
m  less  than  the  cause  of  the  Bible  itself. 

‘  I  shall  Ih?  iiiij)eratively' called  upon  by  my  duty,  therefore,  in  this 
chair  of  Theology,  to  lend  the  student  (to  use  the  words  of  our  or- 
iliiiatioii  service)  to  be  diligent  in  prayer  and  in  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scripture ;  ami  especially  to  employ  his  mind  “  in  such  studies  as 
helj)  to  the  km)vvledge  of  the  same."  It  will  be  my  pride  to  tniin 
him  to  be  “  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  so  that  he  may  at  his  command 
draw  f«»rth  by  Cod’s  blessing  the  waters  out  of  these  living  wells,  and 
(listril)ute  them  according  to  the  needs  of  the  church  iu  seasonable 
.Streams. 

‘  But  will  my  performance  of  this  most  sacred  duty,  of  upholding 
the  paramount  utithority  of  the  Bible,  require  me  to  disparage  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  the  free  use  of  private  reason  in  examin¬ 
ing  ami  judging  of  the  truths  of  Hevelation,  and  the  manifold  helps 
ot  human  learning.^  Far  fnun  it.  It  will  require  me  certainly  to 
uudorrate  the  importance  of  these  guides  to  the  truth,  as  viewed  in 
competition  with  the  exclusive  divine  authority  of  the  Scripture,  not 
to  dispense  with  them.  If,  indeed,  the  state  of  the  church  was  such 
St  any  particular  period  us  to  give  apprehension  that  the  high  ground 
of  Protestantism  was  at  all  endangered, — that  there  was  risk  of  a 
shade  being  thrown  over  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  the  exaltation 
of  that  (if  the  church,  or  of  private  reason,  or  of  learned  exposition ; 
then  it  might  Im?  incumbent  on  the  Christian  teacher,  loudly  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  as  the  charter 
of  (lur  salvation.  At  all  times  indeed  it  liccomes  us  to  entertain  a 
holy  jeahmsy  of  encroachment  on  the  supremacy  of  Scripture ;  so  apt 
is  human  reason,  under  some  form  or  other,  to  lift  itself  up  to  an 
usurped  im|>ortance,  and  to  derogate  from  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  the 
Divine  word.  We  ought  therefore  to  watch  with  anxious  care  above 
all  things,  that  precious  deposit  of  the  oracles  of  (iod  especially  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  veneration  and  care. 

‘  Still,  when  we  are  calmly  reviewing  the  whole  state  of  the  case, 
we  nuist  not  overl(H)k  those  provisions  for  the  right  interpretation  and 
use  of  Scripture  which  have  been  especially  given  to  us.  When  our 
Saviour  himself  was  quitting  his  earthly  ministry,  he  appointed  his 
Apostles  to  take  up  hio  mission,  saying  to  them,  “  as  my  Father  sent 
me,  even  so  send  1  you."  He  promised  further  to  be  with  his  church 
“alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  that  his  Holy  Spirit  should 
"abide"  with  the  church  “forever,"  and  “guide  his  Apostles  into 
all  truth."  St.  Paul  also  distinctly  characteri.ses  the  church  as  “  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  We  cannot  doubt  therefore  that  the 
church  at  large,  and  in  particular  its  ministers,  as  the  immediate 
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UrarcrM  uf  the  A|Mk8tolical  conuiiission,  ure  meaiKs  up|Miinte<l  by  the 
ScripturcH  themselves  for  the  exj)osition  of  the  Divine  word.  It  id 
only,  however,  we  should  observe,  in  subordination,  in  humble  and 
devout  suWdiimtioii  t(»  the  Divine  word  itself,  that  the  church  has 
received  its  sacred  commission.  The  word  only  which  the  Scripture 
puts  into  its  mouth,  can  the  church  utter  as  the  word  of  Divine  Ueve- 
lation.  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  is  its  appeal.  To  the 
caviller  and  objector  its  only  answer  is,  “  It  is  written." 

‘  In  this  its  sub<»rdinate  cnipacity,  however,  the  services  of  the  church 
are  most  important.  It  has  to  initiate  and  train  the  infant  disciple  in 
the  faith,  to  {mint  out  to  him  the  way  in  which  he  should  walk  through 
the  wide  world  of  Scripture  truth,  and  impress  that  truth  on  his  heart 
by  preaching  and  example.  It  has  to  bt'ar  the  message  of  salvation— 
to  pri>claim  (’hrist  crucified-— so  that  the  disciple  may  come  to  the 
living  oracles  in  which  the  great  Sacrifice  is  revealed,  and  say,  “  Now 
we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  heard  him  oursidves, 
and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

*  With  respect  to  the  use  of  private  reason  in  judging  what  is  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  the  dispute  on  the  subject  is,  in  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  fallacious  sense  in  which  the  term  private .  reason  is  em¬ 
ployed.  If  we  understand  by  it,  the  uninformed  reason  of  every  man 
acting  independently  of  all  counsel  and  aids  for  forming  a  right  judge¬ 
ment,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  a  private  reason  of  this  kind,  is  not 
a  projier  judge  of  religious  truth.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  in  one 
sense*,  that  every  man's  ])rivate  reasem  must  be  to  him  the  ultimate 
judge  of  what  is  true  or  false  in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  conccrni. 
For  every  subject  of  consideration  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  that 
tribunal  which  each  man’s  faculties,  each  man's  state  of  mind  and 
heart,  erect  within  him.  But  more  particularly  in  regard  to  religion, 
the  duty  of  **  searching  the  Scriptures  ’’  is  evidently  so  urgent  to  every 
(^hristian,  that  every  one  who  can  read  them  or  hear  them,  is  clearly 
iMHind  to  use  his  best  reason  in  examining  for  himself  into  the  matter 
revealed.  So  that  a  truly  scriptural  church,  as  the  Church  of  England, 
will  never  discourage  among  its  memliers  the  free  application  of  their 
reason  to  the  inquiry  into  revealed  truth.  But  while  this  is  granted, 
let  it  not  be  assumed  immediately  that  any  kind  of  employment  of 
private  reason  in  such  inquiry  would  be  sanctioned  by  a  scriptural 
church.  The  very  duty  of  avoiding  undue  prejudice  requires  of  every 
one  that  he  shoulcl  inform  himself  to  the  utmost  liefore  he  presumes  to 
decide, — that  he  should  seek  the  instruction  and  advice  of  those  more 
instructed  in  Christian  knowledge,  more  advanced  in  Christian  jier- 
fcction,  than  himself,  and  in  particular  of  those  who  are  his  appointed 
spiritual  guides. 

‘  Then  again,  in  st'arching  the  Scriptures,  private  reason  must  pur* 
sue  the  same  method  as  in  all  other  inquiries  for  ascertaining  the 
truth.  It  must  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  things  spiritual 
with  spiritual,  and  so  gather  up  the  fragments  of  truth  scattered 
throughout  the  sacred  volume  am!  put  them  together.  This  is  a  per* 
fcctly  legitimate  employment  of  reason.  It  is  a  very  different  process 
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fr»»in  that  of  the  speculatist  who  selects  certain  alwtract  notions  and 
frames  definitions,  and  argnos  from  them  what  must  l)e  the  truth  of 
lievelatioii.  The  true  Christian  inquirer  utknj  his  reason  to  the  utmost 
iii  interpreting  what  he  reads  in  Scripture.  He  reasons,  and  ctm- 
cludes,  and  judges,  but  he  does  not  s]K‘Culate.  He  pursues  what  is 
cullt‘d  the  analogy  of  faith,  analysing  and  combining  the  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  so  forms  a  comprehensive,  scheme  of  religious  truth 
fnmi  the  Bible.  Without  such  a  process,  he  is  the  mere  disciple  of 
scattered  texts,  and  not  a  truly  Scriptural  divine.  All  these  methmls 
are  hut  ingredients  for  the  formation  of  a  right  judgement,  and  unless 
a  |)er8oii  gives  them  a  reverential  attention,  he  has  not  taken  proper 
ineiisuri‘8  for  searching  the  Scriptures.* 


Art.  VI  r. — 1.  A  History  of  Slavery y  and  its  AMition.  By  Esther  Cop¬ 
ley,  IHmo.  pp.  634.  Price  4.t.  London,  (Sunday  Schmd  Union,) 

\im. 

2.  Statements  and  Observations  on  the  Working  of  the  Laws  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  liritish  Colonies,  ana  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Negro  Population.  8vo.  pn,  68.  London, 
(Ortice  of  the  London  Anti-Slavery  Society,)  Hwf). 

\\rE  heartily  wish  that  Mrs.  Copley’s  connKjndious  and  inter- 
’’  esting  narrative  were  all  that  the  title-page  indicates;  but 
alas !  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  is  not  yet  matter  of  history.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  quarrel  with  conciseness,  especially  in  a  title- 
page;  but  the  words,  ‘in  the  British  Colonics,’  arc  clearly  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  implied  announcement  correspond  to  the  fact. 
For  the  exertions  of  our  Anti-slavery  Committees,  there  is  still 
abundant  occasion,  both  in  order  to  secure  the  consummation  of 
the  legislative  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  our  own  colonics,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  intention  of  the  British  Government  and  of  the  British 
|)eople  from  being  perfidiously  frustrated,  and  also,  to  promote  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  under  other  Governments,  by  every 
means  worthy  of  the  cause. 

It  will,  perhaps,  alarm  Mrs.  Copley,  that  we  have  begun  with 
finding  fault  with  the  6rst  page  of  lier  book  ;  but  it  is  almost  the 
only  fault  that  we  have  detected  in  it.  The  compilation  and 
compression  of  the  instructive  mass  of  facts  must  nave  cost  no 
small  labour  and  pains.  The  contents  arc  divided  into  two  and 
twenty  sections,  of  which  the  general  heads  are  as  follow ; — 
1.  Nature  of  Slavery.  2.  Origin  of  Slavery.  3.  Slavery  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  Scripture.  4.  Moral  Effects  of  Slavery.  5.  Sources  of 
Slavery.  6.  History  of  Ancient  Slavery,  and  Slavery  among  the 
lirceks.  7-  Slavery  among  the  Romans.  8.  Slavery  among  the 
dews.  9.  Slavery  in  Europe.  10 — 13.  Origin  and  Character¬ 
istics  of  Negro  Slavery.  14 — 18.  Efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Negroes, 
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clown  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  19-  Measures  towards 
the  Alwdiiion  of  Slavery.  iiO,  21.  Consequent  Measures  and 
Duties  resultiu}^.  22.  C'oncluding  Observations. 

As  Mrs.  (’o])lcy's  Volume  seems  chiefly  designed  for  the  in. 
struction  of  young  persons,  and  is  of  the  most  unassuming  pre- 
tensions,  it  will  not  he  exjK'eted  that  it  should  go  very  deeply  into 
liistorieal  inquiries.  We  think,  however,  that  a  reference  to  au¬ 
thorities  would  have  rendered  the  work  more  useful.  In  giving 
an  account  of  Slavery  among  the  Komans,  Mr.  lllair''8  recent 
work  would  have  8up])lied  her  with  valuable  aid  ;  especially  in 
]H)inting  out  the  important  distinction  between  domestic  and  pre¬ 
dial  slaves,  whose  condition  ditfered  as  widely  as  that  of  the  Mo- 
haminc'dan  mamlouk  and  the  field  slave  of  the  plantations.  Negro 
Slavery  is  not  w  ithout  ancient  ])recedents ;  but  the  usual  argu. 
inents  adduced  in  support  of  the  lawfulness  of  Slavery,  are  drawn 
from  a  condition  of  servitude  never  to  be  confounded  with  the 
bestial  bondage  and  degradation,  and  wholesale  destruction  of 
human  life,  which  characterized  our  West  India  system.  The 
following  historical  facts  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  youthful  readers. 

‘  In  till*  year  llOJ,  a  canon  of  council  prescribed,  “  bet  no  one 
from  henceforth  presmne  to  carry  on  that  wicked  traffic,  by  which  men 
in  Knglaml  have  hitherto  been  .sold  like  brute  animals.”  It  is  an  ei- 
tablished  fact  in  history,  that  the  English  were  generally  in  the  habit 
of  selling  their  children,  and  other  relations,  to  lie  slaves  in  Ireland, 
w’ithout  having  even  the  pretext  of  distress  or  famine  ;  and  the  port 
of  Hristol,  which  has  since  sent  out  so  many  ships  laden  wdth  human 
flesh  to  Africa,  was  then  equally  distinguished  as  a  market  for  the 
same  commiMlity.  Ihit  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principles,  the 
generous  Irish,  in  a  national  .synoil,  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  nefa« 
rious  traffic,  but  emancipated  all  the  English  slaves  in  the  kingdom. 
This  t(K»k  place  in  the  vear  1172.  Ireland  being  then  afflicted  with 
])ublic  calamities,  the  clergy  and  people  l)egan  to  reproach  themselves 
with  the  unchristian  practice  of  purchasing  and  holding  in  slavery 
their  fellow-men.  Although  these  slaves  were  fairly  paid  for,  and 
although  they  were  natives  of  an  island  from  which  the  Irish  had 
iH'gun  to  receive  great  injuries,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  in  council 
fri*ely  to  set  them  at  liberty.  The  Irish  were,  at  that  time,  a  much 
more  enlightened  pi'ople  than  the  English.  This  fact  has  not  been 
sutficiently  remembered  to  the  honour  of  Ireland,  when  pleading  with 
llritons  to  impart  the  succours  of  humanity  and  the  blessings  of  the 
gos|H*l,  to  the  ignorant  and  oppressed  population  of  that  interesting 
island.  ^ 

'  It’ is  also  w’orthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  division  of  the  House  of 
('ommons,  on  the  first  motion  of  Mr.  Willx'rftrrce,  for  the  aliolition  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  after  the  Irish  union,  every  Irish  member 
presimt  supported  the  measure.  Ireland  should  be  the  land  of  the 
free:  pp.  81, 

Among  a  few  inaccuracies  that  we  have  noticed,  we  must  refer 
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U)  ^  note  at  p.  430,  ascribing  to  Dr.  Lushington  the  authorship 
of  Mr.  George  Stephen’s  ‘Letter  to  the  Duke' of  Uichmomf, 

‘  Ix'aring  the  quaint  title  of  Legion.'  The  account  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Abolition  Act  is  correct  enough  as  it  regards  the 
intention  of  the  British  Legislature;  but,  unhappily,  some  of 
these  remain  to  be  complied  with,  in  good  faith,  by  the  colonial 

authorities. 

*  The  apprenticeship,  with  which  einancipution  is  clogged,  is  a 
matter  (»f  general  regret,  but  that  j)erhaps  is  an  evil  w  hich  will  cure 
itself:  when  it  w'orks  w’ell  it  may  Ik*  let  alone  ;  the  time  will  quickly 
pass  away,  and  the  transition  will  be  gradual.  Where  it  fails  to  work 
salisfirctorily,  the  musters  will  naturally  Im*  put  upon  trying  the  alter¬ 
native  left  in  their  power,  that  of  relinquishing  the  apprenticeship 
svstein,  and  engaging  voluntary  lalmurcrs  at  regular  w'uges.  The  field 
will  then  be  open  to  competition  ;  skill  and  industry  in  the  labourer 
will  he  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  proportionate  reward,  and  libc'rality 
will  be  j>ronu>ted  in  the  master  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  most  etticient 
labourers,  and  to  attach  them  to  his  service :  and  thus  it  is  ])robnble 
that  the  a])j)ronticeship  system  w’ill  have  quietly  passed  away  long 
before  the  period  appointed  for  its  legal  extinction,  just  in  the  same 
nianner  as  feudal  slavery  disappeared,  w’ithout  any  express  leg:d  enact¬ 
ment  for  its  abolition. 

‘  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  after  the  many  years  of  struggle 
and  opposition  which  had  attended  this  important  question  in  all  its 
previous  stages,  the  act  by  which  it  w'as  finally  settled  passed  through 
both  houses  of  parliament  without  a  division :  all  opposing  interests 
seemed  to  harmonize :  even  the  planters  themselves  expressed  their 
cordial  n])])robation  of  the  measure.  By  a  pious  observer  this  cannot 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  Divine  interference  in 
answer  to  prayer.  It  was  evidently  the  work  of  Him  who  “  makes 
crooked  things  straight,  and  rough  places  jilain ;  '*  who  has  charactcr- 
iied  himself  as  ‘‘  the  hearer  and  answ’crer  of  prayer and  into  whose 
ears  constant  supplications  had  been  jnmrcd  by  the  thousands  of  pious 
negroi*s  groaning  under  oppression  and  jiersecution,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  British  Christians  mourning  over  the  guilt  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Now  were  the  unpro¬ 
voked  injuries  and  patient  endurance  of  the  persecuted  missionaries 
;  amply  rewarded  :  for  the  complete  triunijih  of  religious  liberty  in  the 

J  colonies  may  lie  fairly  traced  to  the  intrepid  manner  in  which  the  mis- 

I  woiiaries  resisted  the  lawless  attempts  of  the  colonists  to  prevent  their 
j  “qicaking  and  teaching  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.’*  And  if  the 

;  name  of  William  Tell  deserves  to  lie  honoured  as  affecting  the  liberty 

j  of  Switzerland  ;  and  those  of  Hampden,  and  Sydney,  and  Russell,  as 
I  securing  those  of  England,  surely  Kiiibb  and  Burchell,  and  their 

I  brethren,  lioth  of  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  denominations,  deserve  to 

I‘  be  renieniliered  wdth  gratitude,  as  having  by  their  sufferings  abroad, 

snd  their  statements  at  home,  accomplished  the  liberation  of  Jamaica 
and  the  other  British  colonies.*  pp.  517,  518. 

1  We  must  now  turn  to  the  ‘  Statements  and  Observations’  on 
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the  working  of  the  Al)olition  Act,  which  have  been  put  forth  by 
the  Anti-slavery  Society.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  may  coft. 
gratulate  our  readers,  that,  on  one  point,  all  accounts  satis^. 
torily  agree ;  namely,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  ne^proei. 

*  All  parties,’’  we  are  told,  ‘  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 

*  least  rc‘sj)ectable  class  of  planters  of  the  old  school  of  slavery, 

‘  have  expressed  themselves  satisfietl  with  their  general  conduct. 

‘  (fovemors  and  Lieutenant-governors,  Hishops,  and  the  Clergy 
‘  of  all  denominations,  military  commanders,  and  civil  function- 
‘  aries  have  coincided  in  adding  the  testimony  of  their  approha. 

‘  t’*on.’  When  this  fact  is  contrasted  with  the  sinister  predictioni 
of  the  op]H)nents  of  the  Abolition,  the  aclmission  is  the 'more  re¬ 
markable  ;  and  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  real  causes 
of  the  allegetl  bad  conduct  of  the  negroes  prior  to  emancipation. 
'I'he  Marquis  of  Sligo,  in  a  despatch  of  last  June,  expresses  his 
conviction,  ‘  that  the  ]>ert*cct  success  of  the  new  system  during 
‘  the  continuance  of  tlic  apprenticeship,  depends  entirely  on  the 
‘  conduct  of  the  white  people,  and  that  if  it  fails,  on  them  will 
‘  rest  the  entire  blame.'  Tlie  following  are  extracts  of  letters 
from  s|>ecial  magistrates,  addressed  to  his  Excellency. 

‘  1.  Fnmi  Samuel  IJoifd^  dated  Stouq  flilF  Andrew* 9^ 

Jultf  Iw,  nCki: — 

‘  It  must  he  evident,  from  the  planters  keeping  up  the  same  extent 
of  cultivation  as  formerly,  i>n  a  diminution  of  one-fourth  of  the  honn 
of  labour,  that  the  negro  population  here  arc  doing  as  much  or  more 
work,  than  was  ever  l)efore  performed  in  the  same  given  time. 

*  The  multiplicity  of  frivolous  complaints  immediately  after  the  fint 
of  August,  have  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  punishable  ones  now  pre¬ 
ferred,  are  chieriy  ft>r  |>etty  robbery  of  the  negro  grounds,  and  a  neglect 
on  the  part  of  watchmen  and  cjittle-minders :  x'ery  few  for  a  wantoj 
sujficienl  labour.  The  j>etty  plunder  complaints,  are  almost  entirely 
against  |)ersous  who  have  l>een  long  absent  from  the  properties  to 
which  they  belongetl,  and  who  came  home,  under  your  Lordship's  royil 
proclamation  on  the  tirst  of  August,  wdiose  provision  grounds  must 
have  naturally  gone  to  ruin. 

*  2.  From  R,  StandUh  Haly,  Esq.,  dated.  The  Chapelton  District 

of  Clarendon,  June,  — 

*  1  beg  to  state,  that  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  negroes  sre 
most  promising ;  and  will  eventually  prove  l)eyond  doubt,  to  any  who 
may  still  remain  unconvinced,  that  the  ex|)ense  occasioned  bv  the  new 
system,  is  more  than  covered  by  the  uiifrequency  of  desertion,  and  the 
improved  state  of  health  and  strength  enjoyed  by  the  ncgrt)cs.  I 
never  had  the  management  (and  I  many  years,  as  first  lieutenant, 
directed  the  discipline  of  men-uf-war)  of  a  |)cople  so  docile  and  readif 
to  obty,  more  resjtectful  to  sufteriors,  and  submissive  to  their  direct^ 
uHtl  advice.  The  predominant  vices  of  idleness  and  petty  thefts,  arc 
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rAr  offspring  of  a  xfatr;  from  which  thof  can  oninf  he  said  to  be 
ftmr  (merging.  In  fating  the*c  ticeSf  which  are  even  mtw  going  to  decant 
I  tmi»t  that  they  niay  not  substitute  European  crimes  of  a  deeper  hue. 

*  1  cannot,  in  making  a  statement  of  this  nature,  refnun  fri>m  taking 
the  lii»erty  of  recalling  to  your  Excellency's  recollection,  an  instance 
of  industry  and  good  conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  apprentices  upon 
Leici*stertield’s  estate,  and  in  doing  so,  to  assure  your  Lordship,  tnal 
Qpon  anv  estate  in  this  district,  where  the  manager's  treatment  it  kind 
tnd  consitlerate,  I  could  not  fear  producing  similar  commendable  dis¬ 
positions,  if  extra  labour  were  required. 

<3.  From  W'.  H,  Ailey,  Esq,,  dated  Mile  GuUg,  July  1,  1B35. 

<  I  have  minutely  inquired  int(»  the  disposition,  behavicair,  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  negT<»  population,  and  am  happy  to  state,  that,  on  all 
the  largt'  properties,  the  apprentices  are  working  cheerfully  and  well. 

<  I  have  made  myself  acquainted  personally  with  the  negroes,  in  the 
aliscnct*  of  their  employers,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  feelings  towards 
their  masters,  and  I  have  iiivarialily  found,  where  a  kind  and  ooncilia- 
torr  mode  of  treatment  has  been  pursued,  that  the  apprentices  are  the 
more  willing  lalsuirers.* 

To  these  we  must  add  the  following : 

hitract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  to  the  Ret'.  Par^ 
her.  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  promoting  dhristian  Knowledge, 
dated  Matt  ^llh,  1835. 

*  At  Montego  Bay,  I  wntnessed  with  pleasure  the  effects  of  the  late 
Bill  fiir  the  AlMilitioii  of  Slavery,  in  the  projier  and  decorous  observance 
of  the  s;d)lmth  ;  indeed,  this  remark  is  applicable  to  every  part  of  the 
island  :  not  only  the  churches,  but,  in  many  instances,  the  church-yardt 
an  literally  crowded  with  apprentices  pressing  forward  to  taste  of  the 
waters  of  eternal  life. 

*  The  duties  of  the  clergy  are  most  arduous.  1  w'itneftsed,  in  two 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  sabbath  employed  by  them  in  the  diligent  iii- 
Rtruction  of  the  several  classes  in  their  churches,  from  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  desiie 
of  them*  jKior  creatures  tt>  benefit  by  religious  instruction. 

‘  On  tile  whole,  when  I  reflect  on  the  state  of  alarm,  excitement, 
and  apprehension  under  whicli  we  suffered  as  the  1st  of  August  drew 
nigb ;  and  when  I  consider  that,  in  a  (Hipulation  consisliug  of  33^i,()00 
negroes,  only  two  instances  of  insubordination  connected  with  overt 
acts  of  violence  were  occasioned,  one  in  St.  Ann's,  and  another  in  St» 
ThuniOK-in-the-East,  1  turn  w'ith  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to  tliai 
{treat  Being,  w'ho  so  orderetii  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of  sinful 
men  in  the  furtherance  of  his  gracious  purpose.' 

'fhe  second  point  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  less  clearly 
wiUblished  by  documentary  evidenc*e,  and  admitted  by  our  own 
Government,  relates  to  the  iiiiswnduct,  the  bad  faitli,  and  the 
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blind  and  stupid  fxdicv  of  the  (’olonial  I  .egislaturos.  The  Anti- 
slavery  (’oinmittce  state,  as  the  result  of  their  information  : 

*  That  the  Cohmiul  AsHemblies  are  hut  too  generally  endeav<»unn|^ 
by  the  adoption  4»f  cruel  and  oppressive  laws,  under  the  names  of  Vs- 
^miicy  and  Police  *Vcts,  acts  for  the  regulation  of  ^aols  and  hospitals, 
and  variiuis  other  emictineiits  for  the  internal  j;overninent  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  to  fritter  away  the  lilx*rty  of  the  nep*oes,  and  to  rt^-establish  in 
its  place  most  of  the  abus4‘s  of  slavery.* 

'The  Jamaica  Assembly  has  distinguished  itself  by  its  open 
disriMjard  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hritish  Government,  by 
its  otfensive  and  insolent  bearing  towards  the  (iovernor,  and  by 
passing  acts  which  it  has  been  found  necessary’  to  disallow,  b 
remains  to  be  seen,  what  steps  will  l>c  taken  by  his  Majesty's  Mi¬ 
nisters  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Executive.  So  grossly 
and  shamefully  has  the  legislative  right  lH*en  abused  by  this  club 
of  slave-drivers,  that  we  cannot  but  tliink  the  Hritish  (iovern- 
ment  would  be  amply  justilied  in  dis]>ensing  with  the  future  la¬ 
bours  of  tlie  Jamaica  Parliament. 

J'he  C'oinmittee  further  adduce  evidence  to  •shew,  ‘  that  the 
‘  most  shameful  and  cruel  acts  toward  the  negroes  are  still  per- 
‘  petraled  by  individuals  with  impunity  ; '  amU  ‘  that,  to  a  me- 
‘  lancJioly  and  alarming  extent,  the  magistrates  specially  ap. 
‘  pointed  to  administer  the  Abolition  Act,  have  shewn  that  their 
‘sympathies  are  with  the  ])lanters ; — that  many  have  l)ecoiDe 
‘  mere  de|)endents  upon  them,  and  have  acted  as  though  they 
‘  were  a})puinted  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  giving,  witb- 
‘  nut  inquiry  or  examination,  a  legal  sanction  to  punishments  de- 
‘  manded  by  the  master.'  As  the  matter  of  these  allegations  is 
alH)ut  to  undergo  the  searching  inquest  of  a  Parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee,  agreeably  to  Mr.  P\)well  Huxton's  motion,  it  is  the  less 
necessary  for  us  at  present  to  go  into  the  details  bv  which  they 
are  here  supported.  Some  of  them  are  too  horrible  and  disgust¬ 
ing  for  our  pages.  Hut  we  shall  give  one  or  two  extracts  without 
comment. 

‘  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  V.  Hart,  at  Ifaifwajif-tree,  S/.  J»- 
(IrefEs^  to  Daniel  Harty  Lxq.^  Kingston. 

‘  1  am  alsi)  to  intorm  you  I  was  compelled  to  bring  Wellington  b^ 
fore  Mr  I^loyd,  under  the  following  charges — viz.  insolence,  theft, 
drunkenness,  and  ahstuiting  himself.  Every  charge  was  fully  proved, 
quite  t»»  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice.  Ills  stntence  was,  to  dig  ftr 
a  wtH'k  eighty  cane-holes  daily,  with  chain  and  collar  to  his  neck,  and 
to  Ik’  h>cked  up  every  evening  after  he  gives  up  w’ork,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  time,  if  the  complement  of  holes  are  not  dug,  to  re- 
ct'ive  thirtg-nine  lashes  on  his  Iwick  **  (! !  !)  The  sentence  would  have 
htHMi  more  severe,  !)Ut  I  n'questeil  Sutherland  to  say  to  Lloyd,  not  ti 
dog  if  he  could  avoid  it. 


of  Star^ry.  33 1. 

<  Park  (overseer  at  Temple  Hall)  says,  Ae  (WeUlnglon )  friii  mti  hr 
ahlf  n-(iay ;  cooxrq^rotiy,  hr  mny  rJitrci  Ihe 

^filiation  J  !  ! 

(Sij^ed)  P.  Hart. 

‘  Sotr. — Mr.  Philip  Hart  keeps  a  tavern  at  Halfa’ay-tree.  Welling¬ 
ton  is  ane  of  the  waiters,  is  a  mm-prardial,  has  Ikh'h  a  house-servant  ^1 
his  life,  never  had  a  hot*  in  his  hand :  to  dig  eighty  cane-holes  a-day 
was  physindiv  impossible.  The  foregoing  letter  ^^^ls  given  in  evidence 
a^insi  Wellington.* 

‘  Extract  of  a  l^eticr  from  a  iate  Stiprmimrt/  Magistrate^  dated 

April  ^Hthf  1 885. 

*  Many  of  the  Magistrates  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  live  with  the 
plinters,  and  the  acts  of  senne  of  them  are  revolting  to  human 
nature. 

‘  You  are  too  well  aware  Imw  provident  that  act  was,  which  oven 
denied  adjudication  by  local  M.agistrates,  lirtween  master  and  ap¬ 
prentice :  what  decision  then,  can  be  expected  from  a  ^fagistrate, 
towards  the  person  in  whose  house  he  lives,  at  whose  lK>ard  he  sits, 
shose  stable,  oxen,  icc.,  \’C.,  are  at  his  full  command? 

‘  You  will  scarcely  credit  that  such  acts  as  riveting  iron  collars 
round  the*  necks  of  teinales,  inflicting  fifty  lashes  on  males  unheard  in 
tktir  difnirCt  and  sentencing  females  to  the  ]Hma]  gangs  for  fourteen 
days  together,  with  tiu*  addition  of  being  w'orked  on  the  treadmill, 
time  times  a-day,  during  that  period,  without  their  ever  having  been 
heard  in  their  defence,  could  be  practised  by  these  gentlemen :  yet 
so  it  is.  When  such  acts  are  represented,  as  they  have  becMi,  the 
answer  has  been,  “  The  Act  provides  for  you:*’  but  where  are  these 
unfortunates  to  obtain  the  means  of  seeking  redress  by  that  law 
which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Act !  !  I  have  said,  however,  that 
1  would  state  facts,  and  1  proceed.  The  case  of  the  women  sentenced, 

a.s  I  have  mentioned,  unheard^  was  by  the  order  of -  (acting 

as  a  SjKicial  Magistrate,  in  the  interior  district  of  St.  James).  'Mie 
women  belontr  to  Leogan  estate,  ami  Mr.  Hyslop  is  the  attorney. 
This  complaint  was  brought  before  me :  1  invesligatt^l  and  found  it 
correct.  What  was  the  result  ?  1  was  fbrthw’ith  abused  by  all. 

‘  The  first  action  of  Mr,  Cocking,  when  he  was  ordered  to  tiu 
James's,  was,  to  have  triangles  built  up  as  fixturt^s  on  tlie  diHeieiit 
estates  be  adjudicated  for.  'The  lirst  act  of  Mr.  Farrar,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Montpelier,  was  to  form  |>enal  gangs  on  tlie  estates; 
^d  as  the  locks  of  the  iron  collars  were  not  cimsidered  sufficiently 
secure,  they  were  regularly  riveted  on  an  anvil,  the  women  being  pul 
dowrn  for  tlie  purpose,  till  the  job  was  finished.* 

‘  Extract  of  o  letter  from  a  (jentLetnattf  dated  Port  Iloyal  MijuniatHM, 
Jamairn,  tiiUli  Sepiemlpery  — 

•  •••••• 

*  In  u  furtner  letter  to  you,  I  iiieiitiuncd  the  case  of  two  women 
fn»m  Trafalgar  and  8t.  George's,  who  hud  been  sentenced  to  work  in 
<^ins  and  collars  on  the  projierty ;  i»ne,  for  the  space  of  two  weeks, 
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for  not  w<»rking  on  Sunday*  in  payment  of  »  nurse  for  her  child ;  the 
other,  for  four  weeks,  on  account  of  having  had  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow 
apprentice  in  the  field.  The  sentence  (»f  the  latter  had  only  been  half 
completed,  when  the  complaint  was  laid  before  me  ;  the  iron  collar 
was  on  her  neck  at  the  time.  I  sent  them  with  a  letter,  containing 
the  particulars  of  their  case,  to  the  Governor.  I  received  a  reply  from 
the  Secretary,  saying,  the  case  was  referred  to  the  Magistrate  of  the 
district,  the  very  party  accus4*d !  And  what  were  the  results  of  this 
application  for  justice  ?  Why,  the  moment  the  two  women  returned 
home  from  Spanish  Town,  the  brutal  overseer  insisted  on  retixing  the 
cuttle  chain  to  the  woman,  whose  sentence  had  not  betui  completed. 
She  refused  to  allow  it ;  wm*  thrown  down,  and  the  chain  attached  by 
force.  She  was  then  tirdered  to  go  to  the  field  to  work  with  the  gang : 
she  refused,  as  being  unable  to  work  with  such  a  heavy  chain  attached 
to  her  neck  ;  the  special  justice  was  called  in,  who,  in  addition  to  all 
she  had  gone  through,  sentenced  her  to  ten  days*  solitary  conjinement 
in  the  tvorkhouse  dungeon  at  liuJf’-Bay  ! 

‘  At  Dallas  (\istle  estate,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Mr. - sen¬ 
tenced  (but  did  not  try,  tor  Mr. - tries  nobody)  a  ft*eble,  super¬ 

annuated,  worn-out  creature,  to  hard  labour  in  the  parish  workhouse. 
He  had  In'cn  put  to  watch  at  a  corn  piece;  a  hog  broke  through  the 
fence  one  night,  and  ate  a  few  blades  t>f  corn  :  such  was  the  charge. 
He  and  another  old  man  (the  ])articulars  of  whose  case  I  have  not 
learned)  were  sent  to  the  workhouse  together,  but  the  overseer  of  the 
workhouse,  happening  to  possess  a  little  more  common  sense  and  good 
feeling  than  the  Magistrate,  absolutely  refused  to  receive  two  such 
wretched  obji'cts  into  the  institution,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  estate! 
What  overseer,  however  brutalized,  would  have  dreamed  of  acting  in 
this  manner  during  slavery  ?  Hut  the  fact  is,  iMagistrates  are  now 
inflicting  ]mnishments  in  rases  where  the  planters  would  formerly 
really  have  deemed  them  quite  unworthy  of  notice.  In  apportioning 
their  punishments,  few  Magistrates  observe  any  discrimination  as  to 
jige,  fH‘x,  condition,  or  previous  character.  Women  with  sucking 
children,  and  pregnant  u'omeuy  are  sentenced  to  the  workhouse,  to 
work  in  chains  and  C(*llars,  and  to  walk  the  tread  wheel,  (and  by  the 
way,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  women  are  frequently  flogged  on  these 
tread  wheels ;)  apprentices  of  both  sexes,  of  the  best  characters,  are 
ruthlessly  degraded,  by  Ihm ng  sent  to  the  workhouse,  to  associate  with 
the  im>st  depraved  and  worthless  iMungs.  Only  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr. 

- sentenced,  in  his  usual  manner,  without  trial,  a  most  res|>ect- 

able  female  apprentice  to  seven  days’  hard  lalamr  in  the  workhouse. 
For  fiftivn  years  this  woman  has  lK‘en  the  ctmfidential  servant  of  Mrs. 

- ,  had  l)een  nurse  to  all  her  children,  and  had  full  charge  of 

her  domestic  establishment  ;  yet  Mrs. - had  the  heart  to  drag 

this  faithful  servant  Ih'fore  the  Magistrate  to  be  punished — and  for 
what  }  —  the  wmnan  had  refused  to  be  fed  out  of  the  house  like  a 
child,  but  insisted  on  having  the  days  allowed  bv  law  to  provide  for 
her  own  support,  she  being  now  a  married  woman.  There  are  » 
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nmnv  peculiar  features  in  this  case  and  others,  decided  at  the  same  time 

by  Mr.  - — - >  that  1  purpose  making  a  special  report  of  them  to 

the  executive.* 

(  The  eyes  of  Government  must  be  opened  at  last  to  what  is  going 
un  —they  cannot  Ik?  deceived  much  longer.  The  discontent  of  the 
negriK's  is  increasing  every  day.  They  loudly  and  generally  declare 
they  wtmld  much  rather  have  been  left  as  they  were  for  the  six  years, 
than  Im?  subjected  to  this  anomalous  state  of  apprenticeship.  To  pre¬ 
serve  peace,  and  prevent  mtist  serious  future  mischief,  even  to  the 
planters  themselves,  I  would  most  earnestly  counsel  the  early  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  prestmt  system.  It  has  lieen  fairly  tried,  and  instead  of 
proving  what  was  intended — a  means  for  conducting  the  negro  popu¬ 
lation  quietly  and  gradually  to  a  state  of  absolute  freedom,  and  to  give 
time  for  the  establishment  of  better  feelings  between  them  and  their 
masters— it  has  been  the  fertile  source  of  oppression  and  injustice,  and 
has  engendered  far  more  dangerous  feelings,  than  I  ever  knew  to  exist 
(luring  the  times  of  Slavery.' 

\Vc  have  said  that  we  should  offer  no  comment ;  and  none  is 
necessary.  Such  is  the  Apprenticeship  ! 

In  Antigua,  and  in  Bermuda,  where  all  the  slaves  were  made 
tree  ‘  without  restriction  and  without  condition’, — all  is  going  on 
well.  ‘  The  planter  and  his  labourer  are  both  satisfied ;  ’  and 
they  are  already  reajiing  their  reward. 


Art.  \'1 1 1 .  The  Claims  of  Dissenters  on  the  Government  of  the  Country : 
a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Alelbounie, 
First  Lord  of  his  IMajcsty’s  Treasury,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  By  the  Rev. 
Adam  Thomson,  A.AI.,  Coldstream,  Authc>r  of  “  A  Comparative 
View  of  the  Knglish  and  Scottish  Dissenters,”  Ac.  8vo.  pp.  135. 
Kd  inburgh,  183f). 

^pilK  much  respected  Author  of  this  spirited  Tract  has  re- 
^  ccntly,  in  his  official  capacity  of  moderator  of  the  United 
Synod  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  been  honoured  with 
the  fierce  and  vulgar  vituperation  of  the  Times  journal.  Dis¬ 
daining  to  enter  into  a  newspaper  controversy,  he  has  taken  the 
proper  course  to  substantiate  his  representations,  by  presenting  to 
the  Cfovernment  and  the  country,  in  this  pamphlet,  a  concise 
view  of  the  past  history  and  the  present  position  of  the  Scottish 
Dissenters  ;  followed  up  by  an  exposition  and  vindication  of  their 
claims  on  the  Legislature.  The  discreditable  ignorance  that 
exists,  even  in  the  highest  classes  of  our  educated  men,  respecting 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  ground  of  Dissenters’  claims, 
render  it  far  more  necessary  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  reprcKluce  in  every  form  likely  to  obtain  attention,  the 
information  ujwn  which  alone  all  safe  legislation  must  lie  founded. 
.The  great  body  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland  commonly  called  the 
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SeccKsion,  orij^nated,  as  iTi(»st  of  our  readers  must  be  aware,  alxHit 
a  century  aj^o ;  and  was  occasioned  by  evils  inevitably  resulting 
from  ‘  iliat  alliance  with  the  State  which  one  of  the  best  ('hrist- 
‘  ian  churches  on  earth  had  so  foolishly  solicited,  or,  in  some  way, 

‘  so  unhappily  obtained  evils  which  a  rresbyterian  w  riter  traces 
to  ‘  one  delinite  cause,  the  cnforcemei)t  of  the  law  of  patronage 
^  or  the  Hfttlemeut  of  ministent  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
‘  the  people,"  Those  who  at  that  time  had  the  lead  in  the 
inanagement  of  the  Church,  it  is  admitted  by  no  mean  authority, 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Moncrielf, — ‘affected  to  despise  the  influence 
‘  of  the  secedinj^  clergymen,  and  to  consider  their  secession  as  in- 
‘  ca])able  of  ])roducing  any  serious  or  permanent  effects.  The 
‘  anticipations  of  l>oth  ])arties  are  at  sufficient  variance  with  histo- 
‘  rical  truth,  to  ({fford  a  most  impressire  lesson  to  later  times, 

‘  Ilut,  though  the  consetjuenccs  of  the  secession  have  not  l)een 
‘  precisely  what  was  on  either  side  foreseen,  it  has  undoubtedly 
‘  made  a  material  and  permanent  change  in  the  ecclesiastieat 
‘  condition  of  Scotland"  Sir  Henry  candidly  states,  that  the 
nuinlKT  of  the  followers  of  the  Seceders,  ‘  was  gradually  and 
‘  almost  imperceptibly  augmented  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
‘  dom  ;  till  they  have  at  length  comprehended  a  proportion  of  the 
‘  ])opulation  which  neither  the  nature  of  their  controversy  with 
‘  the  (Miurch,  nor  the  weight  and  talents  of  their  original  leaders, 

‘  would  have  led  either  their  friends  or  their  opponents  to  antici- 
‘  pate.' 

A  subsequent  secession,  occasioned  by  the  unjust  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Gillespie,  one  of  the  most  inoffensive, 
upright,  and  zealous  men  of  his  time,  gave  rise  to  the  distinct 
body  of  Scottish  Dissenters  known  under  the  name  of  the  llelicf 
(.’hurch,  or  the  Preshytery  of  Relief.  The  similarity  lietween 
the  Relief  and  Secession  (’hurches  is  so  close  that  it  is  ditricult  to 
understand  why  the  union  between  them,  which  has  for  some 
time  lieen  contemplated,  should  have  l>een  so  long  delayed.  It 
would  certainly  remove  a  ground  of  offence,  and  raise  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  IhuIi  hiHlies.  Happily,  the  old  distinction  between 
Rurghers  and  Anti-burghers  has  been  obliterated;  and  we  trust 
that  Iwfore  long,  the  (’hristian  Church  will  be  cleared  of  all  other 
fantastic  names  and  badges  of  sectarian  division,  which  have 
swelled  the  hideous  vocabulary  of  our  sects  and  denominations. 

Sir  Henry  Moncrieff* states,  that,  from  the  congregations  of  the 
Right  Seceding  Ministers  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
ly+ff,  adding  to  them  the  Presbytery  of  Relief, — ‘  there  have  risen 
‘  u]>  at  last  nearly  three  hundred  and  slvty  seceding  meetings^ 
*  which,  at  a  nunferate  computation,  in  round  numbers,  contain  a 
‘  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  of  Scotland.''  Lord 
Moncrieff,  in  his  Preface  to  the  republication  of  his  father’s  tract, 
sup|)o8i*s  this  startling  announcement  to  l>c  merely  conjectural. 
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Mr.  Hiomson  says,  his  Lordship  might  have  found,  hy  a  very 
little  inquiry,  that  the  statement  was  substantially  accurate  at 
the  |HTiod  referred  to ;  and  that  since  then,  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  congregations  more  have  been  kidded  to  the  Relief  and  Se¬ 
cession  Churches  alone.  ‘  If  we  include  all  other  congregations 
‘  separate  from  those  of  the  Establishment,  double  the  number 
‘  mentioned  by  the  Reverend  Baronet  will  l>e  found  considerably 
‘  diort  of  the  truth.’  The  Congregationalists  (including  under 
that  denomination  the  Scottish  Baptists)  arc,  considered  as  a 
Urge  body  of  Dissenters,  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  Scot¬ 
land.  But,  says  Mr.  Thomson  very  courteously,  ‘  if  there  were 
‘  any  truth  in  the  adage,  that  “  whate’er  is  best  administered  is 
*  totr  they  would  be  found  entitled  to  occupy  a  very  high,,  if 
‘  uot  the  highest  plat'e^  among  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland.’  They 
dilVcr  from  the  other  evangelical  denominations,  chiefly  in  main¬ 
taining  the  Independent  form  of  Church  Government,  as  opposed 
to  the  classical  or  synodical ;  and  ‘  it  must  in  fairness  be  added,’ 
says  Mr.  Thomson,  ‘  in  being  more  strict  in  their  terms  of  church 
‘  fellowship,  and  in  the  administration  of  church  discipline.' 

‘  No  union  has  ever  been  proposed  between  this  most  respectable 
body  of  Christians  and  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in  the  country. 
Indeed,  from  the  ditterence  of  their  very  constitution  with  respect  to 
Church  Government  and  Discipline,  any  thing  like  a  formal  union 
seems  impracticable.  But,  while  they  cherish,  in  other  respects,  the 
same  spirit  of  “  faith,  hope,  and  charity,”  they  are  entirely  at  one  as 
to  the  (piestion  of  Civil  Establishments  of  religion.  As  the  Inde- 
ptMulents  here,  however,  are  allied  in  every  thing  to  the  Dissenters  of 
the  South,  I  know  not  what  should  prevent  the  same  species  of 
connection  from  being  made  to  subsist  between  them,  and  the  Pres- 
byteriiin  Dissenting  Churches,  which  has  actually  been  formed 
between  “the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,”  and  the 
United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession.  A  Deputation  was  lately 
si*nt  from  each  of  these  Botlies  to  the  other.  They  have  recognized 
each  other  as  sister  churches,  and  will  be  ready  cordially  to  unite  in 
every  great  and  good  work,  connected  with  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  vital  Christianity.  These  English  Dissenters  are  the 
legitimate  descendants  of  the  Owens  and  Flavels,  the  Bunyans  and 
llaxiers,  the  Calamys  and  Charnocks,  the  Howes  and  Henrys  of  a 
former  age,  and  a  long  list  of  the  illustrious  names  of  men,  many  of 
whom  cherished  the  spirit  of  martyrs  on  earth,  and  are  wearing  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  heaven.  To  them  England  is  indebted  more 
than  words  caiv  express,  for  teaching  and  maintaining,  w’hile  they  lived, 
and  hetpieathing  to  posterity,  when  they  died,  the  great  principles 
both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.* — p.  1 9. 

Mr.  'Phomson  makes  no  specific  mention  of  the  P^piscopalians 
of  Scotland ;  and  wc  do  not  feel  sure,  therefore,  whetlier  he 
means  to  include  them  in  his  general  estimate  of  the  comparative 
numbers  Ixdonging  to  the  FiStablished  and  the  Voluntary  Churches ; 
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but  they 9  as  well  oh  the  Homan  ('atliulics,  require  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  Ktati8tical  estimate;  and,  indeed,  it  seetni 
necessary  to  include  them,  to  bring  up  the  number  of  non^ta* 
biished  congregations  to  ^UX). 

‘Adopting*,  says  Mr.  Thomson,  ‘what  I  may  call,  Lord  Moo. 
crictf  *8  rule,  as  the  guide,  that  none  should  he  reckoned  as  helongiof 
either  to  the  KsUihlishment  or  the  Dissenters,  hut  those  who  atlind 
their  churches,  there  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  computation,  hy  which 
your  Lordship  may  l)c  sjitistied  as  to  the  truth  oi  what  I  have  just 
now  staiiHl.  Taking  the  Kstahlished  Churches,  in  nuind  numbers,  at 
and  Voluntary  Churches,  of  all  denominations,  at  8(X) ;  and 
allowing  2(>0  at  an  average  to  belong  to  each  Established  congregation, 
(which  few  will  deny  to  la‘  a  sulficiently  large  proportion,  when  we 
include  all  the  miNit  sequestered  parishes  in  the  country) ;  and  aup- 
|Mising  to  btdong  to  each  Dissenting  congregation,  (for  it  is  easj 
to  84*6  that  their  respective  ministers  .could  not  Ik*  supported  hy  a 
smaller  average  of  attendants) — then,  of  course,  the  Dissenters  will 
4>ut-numlH*r  the  church,  hy  not  fewer  than  4(h(MK).  This  calculation, 
I  admit,  is  given  as  in  a  great  intmsure  conjectural.  But,  my  Ixird, 
we  court  investigation  on  the  subject.  W’e  only  wish  “  to  he  weighed 
in  an  even  halanc4\’*  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining,  that  a 
searching  statistical  inquiry,  such  as  the  Royal  C'ommission  ought  now 
to  make  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  would  prove, 
that  the  V'oluntary  Churches  can  reckon  a  much  greater  projmrtioi 
still,  than  I  have  stated,  of  those*  “  who  attend  ”  places  of  worship, — 
or,  as  1  have  l)efore  expressed  it,  of  the  chitrch-goittg  jx)puIatton  of 
Scotland.'  pp.  22,  2il. 

The  base  insinuations  recently  thrown  out  by  unscrupuloui 
partisans,  as  to  the  character  and  qualitications  of  the  ministen 
of  the  Secession  and  other  Dissenting  churches  in  Scotland,  are 
thus  triumphantly  re)K'lIed,  by  adducing  the  testimony  of  their 
opponents. 

‘  Tliere  W’as  a  time,’  says  Mr.  Thomson, — ‘  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
time  is  gone, — when  among  the  higher  grades  of  society,  to  whom 
higotted  and  unprincipled  churchmen  could  And  access,  the  Dissenting 
ministers  w'ere  not  only  reprobated  as  disloyal,  but  represented  most 
contemptuously  as  a  set  of  low'  and  iiliteraic  men.  Such  a  charge 
might  wear  the  as}>ect  of  probability  in  England,  w'here  Dissenten, 
l)eing  excluded  fniin  the  universities,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  ia 
educating  a  rising  ministry,  to  such  private  institutions,  as  they  can 
sup|N)rt  from  their  ow’ii  funds.  Even  there,  it  is  true,  the  allegatki 
would  be  gnmndless ;  besides,  that  it  must  ahvays  be  with  a  hti 
grace,  and,  indetMl,  w'ith  heartless  arrogance,  that  those  charge  othen 
with  a  want  of  knowledge,  whom  they,  themselves,  prevent  fro®  en¬ 
joying  the  means  of  instruction.  But,  in  Scotland,  where  the  univer- 
sitit's  are  o|ien  to  all,  and  w'here  those  studving  as  the  future  pnston 
of  Dissenting  churches  are  required  to  go  through  the  whole  ooofte  ^ 
literature  and  philoso])hy  prescribe*!  for  students  connected  with  thf 
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KstAl^H^hnu'ut,  one  u*onhl  wonder  how  ex’eii  the  i^jeatetd  reckletsneti 
of  the  must  foolish  imrtiianship  c<»uld  have  had  the  hardihood  to  ven¬ 
ture  c*»  ^  charj^.  Yet  I  might  appt'al  to  all  the  world  to  «av>  if 

it  has  not  heeii  Imldly  made  by  Home,  and  busily  reiterated  by  others. 
With  pri'cisely  the  sjime  means,  however,  of  obtaining  all  requisite  ac¬ 
quirements,  to  which  their  brethren  in  the  Church  hAvc  access,  it  is 
im|»ossihIe  that  the  charge  jig:iinst  the  ministers  in  question  could  he 
true,  unless  it  were  proved,  either  that  their  minds  must  originally  l)e 
U  i  different  constrnction,  or  that  there  is  something  in  Dissent  which 
nocevsarilv  leads  to  an  entire  pn»stration  of  all  the  laiwera  of  intellect. 

‘  It  were  to  trifle  with  your  Lordship  Inwond  all  betiring,  did  1  at¬ 
tempt,  by  any  thing  like  a  process  of  reaxontngy  to  reju*!  an  ohjectitm 
brmight  against  Dissenting  ministers,  so  utterly  untenable,  and  indeed, 

’  palpably  absurd  as  this.  I  shall  theref(»re  meredy  avail  myself  again, 
Ilf  the  lesllffiofiy  of  the  reverend  Ihironet,  to  whose  candid  statements 
I  have  Ikh*!!  so  much  indebted  already.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  says, 

“  The  doctrines  now  delivered  in  the  secetling  meetings  are,  in  no 
I'sseiitial  article  different  fr(»m  the  instruction  received  in  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Churches. —  It  cannot  l>e  denied,  that,  among  the  ministers 
Udonjring  to  the  Secession,  there  are  individuals,  not  inferior  to  the 
most  res|H*ctahle  ministers  <»f  the  Establishment ;  and  it  ought  to  l>e 
in  candiuir  admitted,  that  their  ])eo])lc  arc,  by  a  great  proportion  of 
them,  as  well  instructed,  as  those  who  adhere  to  the  Church,*’  And, 
again,  It  is  obviously  a  subject  of  seri<»us  regret,  that  so  large  a  pro- 
pirtion  of  the  people  should  Ik*  in  a  state  of  si'paration  from  the 
Establishment  ;  ami  so  much  the  more,  that  there  is  now  no  essential 
difference  in  the  edurafion^  in  the  doctrines,  in  the  standards,  or  in  the 
general  cliaracter,  of  the  E'stahlished  and  the  Seceding  clergy.** 

‘  It  is  much  more  remarkable  to  find,  that  about  the  same  jwriod — 
while,  as  yet,  there  was  no  such  apprehension,  as  at  present,  that  the 
Established  Church,  with  some  other  old  institutions,  would  l)e  shaken 
to  their  finindations — an  ultra  Tory  should  have  been  found,  giving  a 
still  mure  explicit  testimony  on  this  subject.  The  following  jmssage, 
taken  from  lilochriXHi's  Sla^azine  for  Decemfier  JH:2(b  p.  273,  is 
really  a  curiosity  of  its  kind  :  ‘‘  The  ministers  wIINl  belong  to  the 

Secession  are,  in  general,  men  of  great  inonn  intt*grity,  con¬ 
siderable  learning,  and  verj’  extensive  efficiency,  as  Bible,  and  conse¬ 
quently  as  useful  ])reacher8.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  might  now’ 
become  of  the  nuither  church  without  them.  For  though  she  assureilly 
retains  a  supremacy  in  all  the  great  essentials  of  a  national  Eistablish- 
ment,  'via.  endowments)  it  must  l>e  confessed,  that  she  rt‘quire8  to  l>e 
looked  after  ;  for  she  has  a  kind  of  natural  infirmity  uUmt  her,  which 
strongly  induces  sleep  ;  and  having  sunk  fur  water  amidst  the  deptlut 
of  W’orldly  wisdom,  her  pitcher  is  not  alw’ays  stored  with  the  most 
wholesome  beverage,  nor  are  her  children  always  so  ready  as  she  could 
to  use  it.*'  pp.  25 — 27. 

Mr.  I'homson  proceeds  to  explain  the  ]>o8ition  wliicb  tlie 
Scottish  Dissenters  have  recently  assumed  in  their  decided  op¬ 
position  to  all  Civil  Establishments  of  Religion.  The  views  now 
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l)ecoming  so  generally  prevalent,  lie  correctly  states  to  have  lieen 
all  along  entertained  hy  all  Inde|>endent  or  C’ongregationtl 
Churches  lK)th  in  Scotland  and  in  Kngland;  while  he  admit* 
that  the  Fathers  ot*  the  Secession  did  not  separate  from  the 
('hurch  upon  the  ground  of  any  al>8tract  principle,  hut  for 
weighty  causes,  which,  though  they  did  not  |>erceive  it,  were  and 
are  hut  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  deprecated  connexion 
l)etwcen  the  Church  and  the  State. 

‘  llie  truth  is/  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  the  (juestioii  of  Religious  Es¬ 
tablishments  could  hardly  in  this  country  lie  considered  as  a  nracticil 
fpiestion  ;  and  therefore  hy  many  it  was  iu»t  considered  at  all.  My 
own  feeding, — in  which  I  have  every  reason  to  Indieve  very  many  par¬ 
ticipated, —  on  reading,  only  alaMit  ten  years  ago,  the  first  edition  of 
Mr.  Rullantyne's  admirable  **  Comparison  of  l^stahlished  and  Dis¬ 
senting  Churches,”  was,  that  liis  reasoning  against  KstahlishmenU, 
and  in  supjKirt  of  the  plan  of  \^duntary  churches,  must  in  thtNiry  be 
allowed  to  be  most  conclusive  and  important,  but  that  it  merited  (and, 
I  am  convinced,  »>btained)  the  less  attention,  that  any  attempt  to  act 
upon  it,  seemed,  even  at  that  time,  visionary  and  impracticable.  The 
author  appeared  to  have  bevn  before  his  age ;  and  the  great  object*  he 
was  so  anxious  to  obtain,  and  so  confident  of  obtaining,  were  thought 
to  be  Iwyoiid  the  grasp  of  the  present,  or  perhaps  several  succt^eding 
generations.  To  the  surprise,  however,  of  many,  and  to  the  delight, 
prolmbly,  of  still  more,  the  question  so  ably  discussed  by  this  profound 
writer,  did  liecome  a  practical  one.  Till  the  year  111.30,  Dissenter*, 
es[>ecially  in  Scotland,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
country.  The  Reform  Rill  gave  them  their  natural  rights  as  men, 
and  raisetl  them  to  their  proper  rank  as  citizens.  Silence  might  seem 
to  be  wisdom,  when  speaking  out  was  known  to  be  vain.  But  discus¬ 
sion  leading  to  exertion,  was  obviously  called  for,  when  it  iva*  *t 
length  found,  that,  by  the  mighty  alteration  in  our  political  status^  dis¬ 
cussion  need  no  longer  terminate  in  empty  speculation,  nor  exertion  be 
employed  without  the  prospect  of  success.* — pp.  29,  30. 

In  vindicating  the  ctHciency  of  the  voluntary  principle,  Mr. 
'rhomson  meets  the  often  re|H'atcd  objection,  ‘  What,  on  our  sys- 
‘  tein,  becomes  of  sccpiestered  places,  where  Dissenting  ministen 
‘  cannot  be  supported  by  their  congregations  ?  '  ‘  Our  very  prin- 

‘  ciple/  he  remarks,  ‘  involves  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
‘  spiritual  wants  of  all  our  fellow  creatures,  but  much  more  un- 
‘  doubtedly  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  as  far  as  our  ability  can 
‘  reach."  But  has  this  obligation  been  pnicticallv  recognised  ao<i 
acted  u})on  ?  'I'he  answer  is  supplied  by  facts. 

*  The  Secession  Synod  alone,  in  support  of  the  Home  and  ForeigB 
Mission  exclusively  coniii*cted  with  their  own  Church,  expended, 
during  the  last  vtnir,  the  sum  of  ci23'2i)  3s.  5d.  The  amount 
Mims  riised  for  similar  purposes  hy  the  Inde|HMident  (’hurches,  i*,  *• 
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insUiun's,  almost  incrtHlihle.  They  employ  nt  pn^sent,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  ab<«it  twenty  (Gaelic  missionaries.  The  Helief  Churches,  too, 
have  their  mission-fund.  And  what  any  of  these  Dissenting  bodies 
do  in  rt*jr.inl  to  their  own  missions,  let  it  be  observinl,  is  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  tlw  large  subscriptions  <»r  odlections  they  make  to  aid  the 
funds  o(  the  Bible  Society,  the  l^ndon  IVlissionary  Society,  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Swiety,  with  other  Christian  and  Inmevolent  in¬ 
stitutions, — and  independent  of  the  still  more  surprising  fact,  too. 
that  Mniie  of  their  individual  congregations  have  come  to  the  noble 
determination  of  sup]>orting  each  a  missionary  of  their  own  in  some 
destitute  district  at  home,  or  in  some  heathen  country  abr(»od.  And 
surely,  my  I^»rd,  those  who  display  such  a  spirit,  and  make  such 
efforts  for  s]>reading  the  gos]H*l  among  the  potir  and  perishing,  every¬ 
where,  will  not  forget  the  imyienitive  obligiition  to  attend  to  the 

wants  of  their  brethren,  in  their  own  beloveil  land.  Here,  however, 
attempts  are  made  to  co<d  their  most  ardent  l»enevoIence,  and  to  para- 
lv*e  their  mightiest  efforts,  by  that  very  Establishment,  which  pro- 
fessi's  t<)  provide  for  the  wants  of  all,  at  least,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  nation,  and  whos(*  adherents  are  now  attempting  to  “move  heaven 
.nnd  earth,”  that  they  may  secure  public  endowments,  to  bi*  extracted 
by  the  (simpulsion  of  law,  from  the  |KK’kets  of  all,  whether  believers 
ur  infidels,  protestants  or  catholics,  in  order,  professinlly,  to  spread  and 
support  the  cause  of  Hiw,  whose  only  direction  on  the  subject, — and 
that  given  exclusively’  to  his  disciples, — is,  “  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.” — When  Di.Hsenters,  of  whatever  class,  send  devoted  mis- 
siunuries  to  the  Highlands,  and  to  others  of  the  most  sequestered 
parishes,  where  the  endowetl  ministers  are  careless  or  heterodox, 
these'  endowed  ministers  are  the  first  and  the  fiercest  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  They  easily  get  the  resident  heritors,  and  others  most  likely  to 
intimidate  the  ptwr,  to  join  in  their  opposition.  The  old  cry  thus 
becomes  general,  “  These  that  have  turned  the  world  u]>8ide  down, 
are  come  here  also.”  The  consequence  is,  that  those  zealous  ser¬ 
vants  of  ,lesus  Christ,  who  give  such  undoubted  evidence  that  they 
“  seek  not  their  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may 
be  savftl,*’  are  visited  w’ith  every  species  of  iwrsecutiou,  which  the  law 
of  the  land  cannot  easily  prevent  but  which  the  law'  of  Christ — for  it 
is  the  law  of  brotherly -kindness, — so  explicitly  forbids,  and  so  puiut- 
rdly  condemns.'  pp.  34,  3.0, 

Having  thus  illustrated  the  ini|)ortauce  of  the  Scottish  Dis¬ 
senters-  b<uh  in  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  political  }K>int  of  view, 
Mr.  Thomson  enters,  in  the  tbinl  part  of  his  pamphlet,  upon 
in  exposition  of  their  Claims,  in  reference  to  the  following  to¬ 
pics. 

‘  1.  The  Principle  of  an  Establishment — the  Eegislativc  interference 

Civil  (Tovernment  about  sacred  things. — 2.  The  iVleaiis  of  support¬ 
ing  an  Establishment — taxing  the  whole  C'ommunity  for  the  Ihdigion 
^  a  l»an. — 3.  The  additional  Endowments  -now  prayed  for  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland. — 4.  The  projier  Means  to  be  employed  by  Go- 
^vmnicnt  for  ascertaining  the  relative  Numbers  and  EHicieucy  of  the 
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nstablishmcnt  aiui  t^e  Dinsfiitors.  —  5.  T  he  civil  nisjihilitieH  imp<i«pf| 
on  Dinnentem  oii  account  of  their  Helipims  lH*lief  and  profession.' 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  follow  the  Author  very  closely 
over  this  to  us  familiar  ground ;  hut  the  facts  and  siatcmentf 
which  he  adduces  in  sup]>ort  of  his  ])rineiples,  call  for  the  atten¬ 
tive  consideration  of  every  ineinl)er  of  the  Legislature.  He  more 
especially  demands  to  he  heard,  when,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
*  the  great  Ixuly  of  the  In^st  oi'  the  po])ulation  of  Scotland,'  he 
implores  (iovennnent  to  beware  of  giving  their  high  sanction  to 
the  church-building  scheme, —a  scheme  as  impracticahle  in  one 
view,  as  it  is  iniijuitous  in  another.  ‘  It  is  very'  remarkable,'  he 
says,  ‘  that  in  manv,  if  not  most  of  the  ]>arishes  where  additional 
‘  churches  and  endowments  are  prayed  for,  the  existing  churches 
‘  are  half,  <»r  more  than  half,  empty,  either  owing  to  the  preva. 

^  lence  of  Dissent,  or  the  incom])etenee  of  the  ])rcsent  incum- 
^  bents.'  This  application  has  l>een  explicitly  condemned,  even 
by  many  respectable  persons  who  are  not  opposed  to  the  genenl 
principle  of  an  Kstablishment ;  among  others,  by  the  late  learned 
and  much  revered  Dr.  M‘('rie,  who  emphatically  declared,  at  i 
public  meeting,  that,  "  if  the  Lhurch  of  Scotland  is  not  reformed, 

‘  .she  is  not  worth  the  defending ;  and  Ihe  exfeud'mg  of  her  h  the 
‘  VA  tendimj  of  rorntptioiK  Dr.  Chalmers — (alas  !  for  Dr. 
Chalmers  !) — deprecated  the  instructions  given  to  the  Royal 
‘  ('ommisbitmers  of  Intpiiry’,  as  involving  the  ‘grievous  error,' 
that  any  account  should  he  taken  of  the  eight  hundred  or  thou¬ 
sand  places  of  ('hristian  w’orship  supported  by  the  Dissenters, 
in  estimating  the  supply  of  religious  instruction  required  for  the 
people;  because  this  would  imply,  that  to  that  extent  an  EsU- 
hlisiitnent  is  uncalled  for; — ‘insomuch  that  if  Voiujifaryisni^ 

‘  however  heretical  and  unsound,  will  make  itself  commensurate 
‘  to  the  supply  of  all  the  people,  then  an  Establishment  might  be 
‘  dispensed  with  altogether!  Upon  this  extraordinary  pa^sagt 
we  have  i’elt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert  elsewhere,  but  we  roust 
now  transcribe  Mr.  'riiomson's  indignant  comment. 

‘  Now,  the  meaning  of  this,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  must  be, 
that  in  the  Kstablished  Churches  you  have  the  most  perfect  >ccuritf 
for  hearing  nothing  but  sound  doctrine ;  while  in  the  churches  of 
Voluntaryi.sm,  you  have  no  guarantee  as  to  what  “  the  tenets  or  lesson 
of  education  *’  may  be,  and  you  are  not  sure  but  you  may  be  called,  or 
rather  you  must  ex]>ect,  to  listen  to  w  hat  is  heretical  and  unsound." 
This  is  really  more  than  can  Ik*  Ik  me  ;  and  coming  from  such  a  mia, 
—  not  an  ignorant  and  violent  enemy  to  the  truth,  but  a  zealous  friend 
of  sound  diK'tri lie  and  its  snpjM»rters— is  absolutely  intolerable.  For 
what  is  the  fiiet  of  the  ease  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  this, — and  we 
ehulleiige  all  the  worbl  to  deny  it  ; — that  the  Church  is,  of  idl  sect*, 
the  only  great  cwi>urium  of  heretical  and  unsound  diictrine  in  Serf- 
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Unil!  The  urovailliij:  ImmIios  of  nissentem  — and  not  less,  the  itmalk»r 
M'Cts  Old-light  StHrtHlerii,  and  the  Reformed  IVesby- 

iiTT,  rtVJignize,  as  I  statinl  In^fore,  the  very  wime  fttandurds  of  doctrine 
wit^  the  Kstahlished  Chureli ;  and  then  they  preach  the  doctrines  of 
ihtsc  slandartls  Uhs  ay,  and  they  preach  nothing  else.  Can  this  be 
gffimu'il  «»f  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Kstahlishinent.  Quite  the  rcrerac. 
Then*  is  indeed  oite  very  curious  fact,  which  the  insidimis  hint,  and 
most  cidinnnious  insinuation,  in  question,  compels  me  to  mention — it 
is  well  known  in  Scotland,  but  it  should  lie  known  everywhere — it  is 
this,  that  a  stranger  ginng  into  any  one  Dissenting  place  4»f  worship 
ill  Sci>tland,  though  he  may  Ihi  totally  ignorant  of  the  preacher,  can  be 
quite  sure,  from  the  reeognisetl  creed  of  the  liody,  what  kind  of 
ihictrine  he  is  to  hear.  There  is  no  need  for  the  question,  w'hich,  in 
other  circumstances,  is  quite  a  common  one,  Is  he  unsound,  or  evange¬ 
lical,  an  Arminian  or  a  Calvinist?  How  very  different  is  it  as  to 
the  parish  churches !  A  stranger  gtung  into  them,  though  aw’are  that 
the  creed  of  all  of  them  is  thoroughly  C'alvinistic,  cannot  tell  but  that, 
accoriling  to  Dr.  Uurns,  whose  testimony  I  have  iK'fore  quoted,  he 
niuv  hear,  what  the  ptMiple,  it  seems,  in  too  many  of  them,  are  con¬ 
stantly  taught — “  Socinian,  Pelagian,  or  Antinomian  heresies!”  One 
of  thriT  things,  then.  Dr.  Chalmers,  acting  as  a  man  of  truth  and 
honour,  must  do, — either  he  must  retract  his  groundless  insinuation, 
which  would  lie  ingenuous ;  or  he  must  deny  Dr.  Burns's  testimony, 
which,  however,  is  genendly  believed  to  he  true ;  or  he  must  be 
obligini  to  admit,  that  in  his  own  Church,  of  which  he  R]>eaks  so  loftily, 
there  are  not  only  unsound  and  heretical,  but  what  is,  if  possible,  yet 
worse,  most  unprincipled  and  hypocritical  men.”  pp.  99,  190. 

But,  as  a  man  of  truth  and  honour,  Dr.  Chalmers  ought  to 
have  been  restrained  from  doing  the  very  thing  which  he  charges 
upon  the  \oluntaries;  namely,  the  confounding,  under  his 
uncouth  and  silly  phrase,  all  descriptions  of  religious  instruction, 
heretical  or  evangelical.  Had  he  pleaded  for  confining  the 
statistical  inquiry^  to  Protestant  places  of  worship,  or  even  to 
orthodox  Preshy  tcrian  places  of  worship  within  and  without  the 
pale  of  tlic  State  mono]>oly,  there  would  have  been  something 
more  rcsjHJCtable  in  his  pretended  anxiety  about  the  consequences 
of  the  "  grievous  error  ’  he  complains  of.  Hut  his  principle 
vould,  if  carrietl  out,  justify  Government  in  erecting  a  few 
ihoufand  new  churclies  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  nav, 
and  why  not  for  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  of  India  P  The 
opposition  which  has  been  raised  against  instituting  an  inquiry 
into  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  as  regards  the  amount  of  churcii 
accommodation  and  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  of  pastoral 
wperintcndence,  furnished  by  the  various  religious  denominations 
in  Scotland,  reflects  deep  disgrace  upon  the  party  whose  conscious 
fears  lead  them  to  shrink  from  the  result. 

In  his  last  section,  speaking  of  the  ^  civil  disabilities'*  under 
^hich  the  Scottish  Dissenters  still  labour,  Mr.  Thomson  refers 
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to  two  specific  gricvanceH  of  no  slight  or  trivial  character,  of 
which  we  were  not  l)eforc  so  fully  aware  as  prevailing  oq  the 
north  side  of  the  ^I'wccd.  We  deem  it  important  to  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  shewing  that  everywhere  the 
Church  and  State  system  of  unjust  monopoly  entails  the  same 
vexatious  civil  distinctions  and  petty  oppression. 

‘  One  sjH‘cial  disability  of  no  small  magnitude,  which  is  degrading 
to  the  Dissenting  ministers,  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultiinatalj 
o|H*rate8  most  injuriously  on  many  of  their  people,  arises  out  of  thf 
existing  poor  latrs,  Tliese  laws  allow  a  sujwrior  authority  to  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Established  Church,  to  which,  on  no 
principle  of  political  expediency,  and  still  less  of  common  justice, 
they  can  have  any  claim  whatever.  This  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  short  extracts,  which  are  selected  from  a  book  of  the 
highest  authority  in  the  case,  and  on  which  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  passing  remarks ;  “  The  nature  and  amount  of  the 
relief  to  he  aflbrded  to  any  individual  pauper,  has  been  conunitted, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  lieriiors  and  kirk-svs.shm»  Now,  the  kirk- 
session  consists  of  the  minister  and  all  his  elders  in  the  parish  ;  and 
as  the  elders  may  he  multiplied  at  pleasure,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
what  is  called  “  the  hoard,  or  court  **  for  the  management  of  the 
j)oor,  which  “  is  composeil  of  the  minister,  elders,  and  heritors  of 
each  parish,”  these  spiritual  rulers  may  actpiire  a  very  great,  and 
certainly  a  very  unwarrantable  preponderance  in  a  civil  matter.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  elders,  who  should  always  be  chosen  from  a  regard  to  their 
religious  attainments  in  knowledge  and  piety,  without  reference  to 
their  pecuniary  circumstances,  may  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  assessment  for  the  poor ;  and  thus,  by  virtue  merely  of 
their  office  in  the  Church,  while  free,  because  without  property  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  at  liberty  to  tax  the  property  of  all  their  neighbourt. 
— Again,  “  In  making  up  the  lists  of  the  poor,  it  is  the  peculiar  duty 
of  the  kirk-scssion  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  claimants 
for  relief,  and  to  lay  the  results  before  the  general  body  of  heritors 
and  kirk-session.”  The  persons  entitled  to  apply  as  **  claimants  for 
relief”  will,  of  course,  he  found  promiscuously  among  Churchmen* 
and  Dissenters:  and,  judging  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
nature,  it  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them,  gene- 
ra”y  8]H*aking,  is  likely  to  fare  bt*8t.  Indeed  very  many  cases  might 
be  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  the  last  civil  right  claimed  by  poor 
and  pitiable  individuals,  has  led  to  the  most  contemptuous  treatment, 
or  when  it  couhl  be  done  with  safety,  indignantly  rejected,  solely  o« 
the  ground  of  Dissent, — alleging,  perhaps,  as  the  reason  for  refusing 
the  smallest  pittance  of  relief,  that  the  claimants  were  paying,  (which, 
however,  would  seldom  be  true,)  or  at  any  rate,  (which  would  be 
more  likely,)  that,  in  their  former  and  better  days,  they  had  paid,  seat- 
rents  in  some  Dissenting  meeting-house. 

*  It  is  true,  that  while  “  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  kirk-session 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  claimants  for  relief,”  it  re¬ 
mains  with  the  general  meeting  of  the  heritors,  along  with  them,  to 
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pve  the  ultimate  decision.  But,  besides  that  their  recommendations 
will  naturally  have  great  weight,  how  is  this  general  meeting  con¬ 
vened  ? — “  The  minister  is  entitled  to  call  meetings  of  the  heritors 
and  kirk-session.  The  Act,  1672,  c.  18,  directs  intimation  of  meet¬ 
ings  for  taking  up  the  lists  of  the  |K>or,  to  he  made  to  heritors  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  meeting  ;  and  the  Court  have 
found,  that  when  any  important  matter  is  to  he  considered,  notice 
must  he  given  from  the  pulpit  ten  days  l>efore  the  meeting  is  to  he 
held.”  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  when  this  law  was 
framed,  Dissenters  could  hardly  he  said  to  exist  in  the  country  ; — 
unless  indeed  we  suppose  that  all  Presbyterians  were  Dissenters,  as 
(irmly  resisting  the  introduction  of  prelacy,  which  the  king  was  la¬ 
bouring  to  thrust  upon  them,  and  had  implicitly  declared  to  he  the 
Established  religion  of  the  land.  But,  in  either  view,  the  intention 
of  the  law  in  question  plainly  was  to  give  the  most  public  intimation 
that  could  be  given,  w'hen  meetings  res|)ecting  the  jmor  were  to  Ik* 
held.  At  present,  however,  matters  are  very  different.  In  some  pa¬ 
rishes  not  a  third,  and  in  others  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  heritors 
(for  all  feuars  are  heritors)  attend  the  Established  Church ;  and  yet 
in  it  alone  can  the  intimation  of  these  meetings  he  legally  matle. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  law',  accordingly,  a  parish  minister  can,  at 
any  time,  give  notice  of  a  meeting,  which  may  he  held,  and  business 
transacted  in  it,  as  the  law  directs,  while  more  than  one-half  of  those 
interested,  and  who  must  be  hound  by  its  decisions,  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  previously  know’ing  any  thing  whatever  of  the  matter. 

‘  The  mere  reading  of  the  following  legal  enactments  in  reference  to 
some  of  **  the  ways  and  means,”  by  w'hich  a  kirk-session  can  raise 
money,  not  only  from  their  ow'n  members,  but  from  Dissenters  also, 
\i’ill  be  sufficient  to  secure  sentence  of  condemnation  against  their  in¬ 
justice  and  iniquity. — Various  dues  are  payable  on  occasions  of  mar¬ 
riages,  baptisms,  registering  of  births,  &c.,  and  the  like,  to  the  session- 
clerk,  precentor,  or  l)eadle,  or  for  behoof  of  the  poor,  as  the  case  may 
be.” — Dues  exigible  on  occasions  of  marriage  or  baptisms,  are  leviable 
equally  from  Dissenters  rvho  have  their  marriages  and  baptisms  cele- 
hrated  by  their  own  ministers,  as  from  those  who  have  these  ceremonies 
'  performed  by  the  parish  clergyman,  and  so  avail  themselves  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  officer,  in  respect  of  which  the  fees  may  lie  considered 
payable.” — “  In  the  cases  where  Dissenters  have  been  found  liable  in 
thesi*  dues,  they  had  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  baptism  actually 
perfoi'mcd  to  them,  though  not  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  has  been  sanctioned  the  exaction  of 
dues  for  proclamation  of  banns,  from  parties  tv  ho  have  contracted  clan¬ 
destine  marriages ;” — so  that,  according  to  this.  Dissenters  are  taxed 
by  the  kirk-session,  for  taking  an  important  step  in  life,  according  to 
law,— only  preferring  the  go^  offices  of  their  own  minister  in  the 
case,  to  those  of  the  Established  minister — while  those  escape,  who 
presume  to  break  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time,  countenance  and  en¬ 
courage  the  law  less  celebrators  of  the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  marriages, 
which  have  so  long  been  the  disgrace  and  curse  of  our  country. — To 
refer  to. only  one  case  more,  connected  with  this  particular  branch  of 
the  subject;  “  Kirk-sessions,  by  immemorial  usage,  may  acquire  the 
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rxclusivo  right  of  lotting  out  nuirtcloths  to  hire  within  the  parish,  and 
of  charging  certain  dues  therefor,  which  are  generally  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  p<M>r.’*  Hut,  in  this  particular  case,  it  is  nut  likely  that 
the  Dissenting  p(H)r  will  share  very  lilM?rally  in  the  procewls,  nltli(ui!*h 
a  great  ])roportion  of  them  must  of  course  be  extracted  from  the 
jackets  of  their  brethren.  Nay,  what  is  yet  more  outrageous,  a  Dia. 
senting  cimgregation  cannot  be  allowed  ev’en  to  turnish  trratuUouxly  a 
inortcloth  for  consigning  the  iKwlies  of  their  p(H»r  brethren  with  the 
customary  decencies  to  the  grave,  as  this,  to  use  the  words  of  the  ex¬ 
positor  of  this  most  barbarous  law,  “  would  effect  an  evasion  t»f  the  pr}. 
vUe^c  oj  the  kirk-session  !”  In  a  case  of  the  kind  referred  to,  which 
came  In^fore  the  Court  of  Session,  “  The  Lords  bmiid  ‘  that  the  kirk- 
session  have  the  sole  right  of  keeping  and  icttin^  for  hircy  for  the  use 
of  the  fHXfry  mortcloths  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  ;  and  that  the 
defenders  (a  congregation  of  Seceders)  have  no  right  to  keep  mort¬ 
cloths,  and  give  the  same  out  to  hire,  or  even  lend  the  same  gratuitously 
for  l)urying  anp  of  the  dead  within  the  said  parish,  with  certification, 
that  they  shall  be  accountable  to  the  kirk-session  for  the  (►rdi nary  dues 
of  their  inortcloth  in  the  like  case/  ” 

*  Another  grievance  connected  with  money  matters,  of  which  Dis- 
simters  have  to  complain,  n*spcets  the  expense  necessarily  incurred  hv 
them  in  securing  tlie  ])roperty  of  their  congregations  by  legal  deeds  of 
conveyance,  and  the  taxes  on  certain  materials  in  building  their 
churches,  or  manses,  from  which  the  adherents  of  the  Kstablishmeiit 
are  totally  exempted. 

‘  Hut  it  is  a  still  more  shameful  grievance,  deeply  affecting  tin*  civil 
rights  of  Dissenters,  that  though  none  of  them  can  be  excluded  from 
the  Scottish  Universities  when  they  are  young,  they  are  yet,  as  much 
as  jMKssible,  excluded,  ever  after,  from  all  the  literary  honours  and  j>e- 
cuniary  emoluments  which  these  national  seminaries  have  to  bestow. 
The  l(»west  literary  degrees,  they  may  indeed  claim,  after  having 
finished  the  ])rescrilK‘d  course  of  study, — but  not,  in  general,  without 
In'ing  previously  subjected  to  undergo  an  examination  by  those,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  whom  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  Dissent.  As  to  the 
higher  degrees,  ^\  hich  are  intended  to  be  purely  of  an  honorary  kind, 
they  have  but  sparingly,  even  in  better  times,  been  adjudged  to  any 
of  them,  however  eminent.  And,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Hill,  and  the  agitation  of  the  present  question  of  Establishments,  as 
has  lieen  said  elsewhere,  any  Dissenting  minister  now,  might  as  soon 
expect  to  receive  a  ])atent  of  nobility  from  the  King,  as  to  be  made 
DiK’tor  of  Divinity  by  a  Scottish  University/’ 

‘  This,  however,  although  for  obvious  reasons  not  undeserving  of  no¬ 
tice,  is  in  itself  a  very  small  matter.  Evils  incomparably  more  se¬ 
rious  in  their  nature,  and  in  their  consequences,  are  the  results  of  the 
present  system.  No  man  unconnected  w'ith  the  Establishment,  or 
cmiscientfously  refusing  to  subscribe  its  Confession  of  Faith,  although 
he  might  have  the  profound  intellect  and  rich  acquirements  of  such  a- 
Dissenter  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  the  tidents  and  taste  of  such  a  IhV 
seiiter  as  Roln'rt  Hall,  nay,  or  even  the  mighty  genius  and  universal 
scholarship  of  such  another  Dissenter  as  John  Milton,  could  lie  allowed 
to  stand  iwndidate  for  a  professorship  in  anv  of  the  Universities  of  the 
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It  in  to  8i*«  how  such  civil  ilisahilities,  in  this  uwei  affect 
nut  onlv  the  honour  and  interests  of  men  of  hi^h  attainments  them- 
jielves,  hut  how  it  may  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  country^  by 
)fssenin^  the  chances,  to  say  the  least,  of  superior  advantages  to  the 
rising  generation.  It  is  im])ortant  to  add,  that  the  same  exclusive  re¬ 
strictions  by  which  Dissenters  are  forbidden  to  aspire  to  a  professorship 
in  our  colleges,  will  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  being  chosen  as  a 
tfscher  in  the  humblest  parish  school  in  Scotland. 

<  Kveii  the  very  Bursaries,  or  small  sums  allotted  by  the  benevolence 
of  deceast^  individuals  for  the  support  either  of  poor  students,  or  for 
the  encouragement  of  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
literan’  acquisitions,  are  at  the  disposal  of  Established  ministers,  or 
others,  most  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the  Established  Church ;  and 
though  the  l)equest  of  the  donors  may  have  made  no  such  distinction, 
vet,  in  the  distribution.  Dissenters  will  generally  be  found  to  lie  ex¬ 
cluded  now  from  any  share  of  the  benefit.  A  young  man,  some  time 
am»,  made  aj)plication  for  one  of  the  Bursaries,  designed  ns  the  reward 
of  superior  attainments,  expressing,  of  course,  his  willingness  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  requisite  examination.  He  was,  however,  repulsed  l)y  the 
individual  applied  to,  who  honestly,  characteristicjilly,  and  truly  said 
to  him,  You  will  have  no  chance,  you  are  the  son  of  a  Dissenting 
minister.” 


‘  Such,  my  I^ml,  is  a  summary  of  the  civil  disabilities  to  which  we 
are  exposed  on  account  of  our  religious  belief  and  profession ;  and 
have  we  n{»t  reason  to  claim  that  they  should  be  entirely  and  very 
sjieedily  removed  ?  I  have  already  admitted,  that  they  bear  no  pro- 
jH»rtion  to  the  grievances  by  which  our  Dissenting  brethren  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  so  shamefully  oppressed.  And  1  now  refer  to  these,  both' on 
the  principle  before  laid  d(»wn,  that  we  ought  to  seek  an  alteration  of 
had  laws  which  injure  others,  alth(»ugh  they  may  but  slightly,  if  at 
all,  affect  our  own  interests, — and  to  show  the  odiousness  of  a  system 
which,  when  carried  to  its  native  results,  (fur  the  principle  is  the 
siune  in  the  Establishments  of  both  England  and  Scotland,)  leads  to 
the  degradation  and  oppression  of  vast  numbers  of  the  most  hoimur- 
able  citizens  and  the  most  worthy  men  in  the  kingdom.  Your  Lord- 
ship  is  well  aware,  that  in  England,  under  the  domination  of  a  ty¬ 
rannical  hierarchy,  the  Dissenters  are  totally  excluded  from  the  Uni- 
versities.  They  can  have  no  public  worship  but  in  a  place  licensed, 
and  by  a  minister  who  must  also  be  licensed  by  civil  authority  ;  and 
their  places  of  worship  are  subject  to  taxation.  The  births  of  their 
children  cannot  be  registered,  unless  they  are  baptized  by  an  Esta- 
blislied  clergyman.  None  among  Dissenters,  except  Quakers,  Mora¬ 
vians,  and  Jews,  can  lie  married  but  within  the  walls,  and  by  a  func¬ 
tionary  of  the  Established  Church,  and  according  to  a  ritutu,  too,  of 
which  they  conscientiously  disapprove.  Neither,  in  fine,  at  the  bu¬ 
rial  of  their  dead,  if  in  the  church-yard,  can  they  enjoy  the  gratuitous 
^enices  of  the  minister  of  their  choice,  but  must  be  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  and  to  pay  another  whom  they  may  happen  to  despise  fur  doing 
what  they  may  also  happen  to  regard  as  an  unchristian  as  well  as  an 
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uncalled-for  service  :  and,  liesidi**  all  this,  they  have  to  pay  their  full 
proportion  of  church-rates  generally  for  the  performance  of  senricci 
from  which  they  can  derive  no  ach'antage  whatever. 

‘These  things  do  not  strike  ourselves  so  much,  In'cause  we  have 
h»n^  known  them.  Hut  they  hold  up  our  country  to  the  scorn  of  the 
other  enlightened  nations  of  the  w<»rld.’  ])p.  IIH — 13t>. 

Miiv  wc  be  allowed  to  express  our  earnest  ho|)e  that  thu 
manly,  forcible,  and  elo(|uent  appeal  will  obtain  an  attentive  pe¬ 
rusal  from  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  whom  it  is  addresst'd  ?  Dissenters  have  every  thing  to  hope, 
and  nothing  to  fear,  from  the  spread  of  the  fullest  information. 
Their  In'st  wea]>ons  are  ligures  and  facts ;  and  in  proportion  as 
their  claims  and  principles  become  to  he  understood  and  appre- 
ciatwl,  will  public  o])inion  secure  the  triumph  of  that  cause, 
which  is  the  common  interest  of  every  man  in  Britain.  They 
will  not,  they  ought  not,  to  be  pacitied  with  slight  concessions  or 
half  measures. 


Art.  IX.  The  present  Position  and  Prospeets  of  the  British  Trade 
with  China  ;  ti»gethcr  with  an  Outline  t»f  some  leading  Occurrencei 
in  its  past  History.  By  .lames  Matheson,  Ksq.,  of  the  Finn  of 
Jardiiie,  Matheson,  and  Co.,  of  Canton.  Bvo.  pp.  142.  London, 
UkU). 

^I^UADEUS  and  Missionaries  have  objects  in  view  as  different 
as  the  motives  by  which  they  are  im]K‘lled  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  foreign  climes,  and  to  ex])lore  the  hitherto  forbidden 
recesses  of  pagan  empires.  But  wliatever  way  is  made  by  the 
one,  is  an  opening  for  the  other.  Commerce  is  not  less  indebted 
to  Christianity,  than  ('hristianity  has  Ihhmi  aided  in  its  triumphs 
hv  ('ommerce;  and  lM)th  are  alike  o])posed,  we  were  going  to  say* 
to  the  narrow  and  callous  spirit  of  monopoly,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  chief  Iwirrier  to  their  collateral  jirogress. 

By  sufferance  only,  two  centuries  ago,  a  few*  English  merchant! 
were  permitted  to  establish  their  factories  within  the  dominioni 
of  the  (ireat  Mogul, — at  that  time  guarded  with  scarcely  lesi 
jealousy  against  foreign  enterprize  than  the  empire  of  China  b 
now.  'Fhe  language  of  M.  Auher  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
would  have  ap})lied  with  almost  equal  force  to  India  then: 
‘  Foreign  trade  receives  no  support  from  the  Government ;  it  b 
‘  barely  tolerated :  for  it  is  always  at  variance  with  that  jealoui 
‘  |>olicy  which  draws  a  line  of  perpetual  demarcation  Ix^tween 
‘  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world.'  The  Mogul  empire,  already 
broken  up  by  internal  weakness  and  division,  fell  at  length  into 
the  hands  of  a  (’ompany  of  British  Merchants;  and  strange  to 
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lav,  they  seemed  to  inherit,  with  the  magnificent  possession,  the 
same  spirit  of  mercantile  jealousy  and  exclusiveness,  and  the 
same  hostility  to  Christianity  as  a  dangerous  intruder.  Hy 
sufferance  only,  on  the  part  of  those  Christian  lords  of  India, 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  two  or  three  obscure  and  despised 
baptist  Missionaries  sat  down,  under  protection  of  a  Danish 
setiienient  on  the  hanks  of  the  llooghlcy,  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  the  hideous  and  gigantic  superstition  of  India,  the  antiquity 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  history.  The  Ein|>eror  of 
C  hina  himself  could  not  have  regarded  these  missionaries  with 
much  more  suspicion  and  disfavour  than  did  the  Christian  rulers 
of  the  land.  At  length,  Christianity  was  allowed  to  he  what  is 
called  estnf dished  in  India;  and  the  wondering  linlHtns  and 
Mussulman  of  ('alcutta  beheld  the  novelty  of  a  lord  padre,  a 
throned  ]iriest,  as  the  head  of  the  Knglish  state  religion.  Wc  do 
not  know  that  the  enihronization  of  Kpiscopacy  in  India  will 
ver}'  materially  accelerate  the  fall  of  Hindooistn  ;  hut  we  rejoice 
to  believe  that  that  event  cannot  he  very  distant.  The  same 
ihort-sighted  and  nam>w  policy,  which  so  long  closed  India  to 
our  merchants,  and  scarcely  allowed  of  the  intrusion  of  mission- 
tries,  has  raised  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce  and 
civilizing  intercourse  with  our  Chinese  neighbours. 

‘  Iliiwever  skilful  and  successful,’  remarks  Mr.  Idatheson,  may 
have  been  deemed,  in  stune  respects,  the  East  India  Company’s  long 
administration  of  Chinese  commercial  affairs,  it  is  impossible  f(»r  any 
one  to  jHTUse  wdth  attenti<»n  the  authentic  records  of  their  proceedings, 
without  perceiving  that  their  jadicy,  even  if  not  altogether  based  u|Wjii 
fundaniental  errors,  has  exhibited  many  features  of  a  most  short- 
sillhted  and  mischieveiis  character  ;  that  the  ill  effects  of  many  of  their 
meuNures  exist  at  this  moment,  and  o])pose  most  formidable  barriers  to 
the  pn»gress  of  their  successors.  It  may  be  questitmable  whether  the 
East  India  Comjiany,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  their  commercial  in¬ 
terests,  have  not,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  made  sacrifices  that  were 
inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  honour  of  the  Jlritish  nation,  but  with 
its  permanent  interests,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is 
very  grievous  and  humiliating  to  reflect,  that  our  present  degradation 
in  the  eyes  of  ('hiiia,  and  the  ruinous  exactions  she  inflicts  u|)on  us, 
are,  in  reality,  self-imjiosed ;  that — 

The  thorns  w’hich  wc  have  reaped,  are  of  the  tret? 

We  planted.  They  have  torn  us,  and  we  bleed.” 

ithout  tracing  out  their  whole  administration,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
many  of  their  most  important  measures  are  based  upon  an  utter  igiio- 
nuice  of  the  real  character  of  the  Chinese, — such  as  one  could  scarcely 
have  supposed  |M>ssil)le,  after  so  niany  years’  intimate  exjK*rience.  in 
the  y^ar  f«»r  instance,  the  Court  of  Directors,  finding  the  trade 

^uffering  from  continual  ini{)osition8,  authorized  the  sU|)ercargocs  to 
the  local  authorities ,  in  order  to  obtain  a  discontinuance  of  such 
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exactiuiiii.  (’^uld  they  have  taken  u  Hte]>  inure  ileHtnictive  tu  their  owa 
intcrcHta  ?  Had  they  nut  already  had  exjH'rience,  yejir  after  year,  g| 
the  mercenary  and  rapacious  character  of  the  Chinese  ? — W’hut,  theo, 
were  the  ctnisequences,  and  who  could  not,  if  posM'ssed  of  but  ordiiitrY 
foreth^»u^ht,  have  anticipated  them  ?  Six  years  afterwards  we  linj 
the  bribed  autlmrities  of  Canton  ex|H‘ndinjt  their  jjains  in  briliery  at  the 
court  of  Pekin,  and  iherehf  securing  a  tnonojxdif  of  the  whole  f<*reign 
trade  !  The  immediate  cons<‘quence  was  our  exclusion  from  trading  at 
anv  of  the  other  |M»rts  to  which  we  had,  till  then,  lieen  accustoinod  to 
resiirt :  mul  thus  we  Imt  the  only  mmle  we  had  of  holding  the  Canton 
authorities  in  cht‘ck — our  only  rod  in  terrorem  over  them,  namely,  the 
threat  —always  etfectual,  of  removing  our  trade  to  such  other  ports !  One 
circumstance  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  powers  we  have  Imt 
In  the  year  17- 1»  the  olheerstif  tlie  I  lonouralde  Company’s  Ship,  fWo- 
gtf/i,  while  quietly  walking  in  the  street  at  C'anton,  were  seized  by  one 
of  the  ('anion  authorities,  on  account  of  the  accidental  death  of  the 


Iloppo’s  officer.  “  A  strong  represiuitation  was  made  by  the  sujier- 
carg<K‘s  to  the  Mopjio.  They  stated  that,  unless  immediate  redress 
was  afforded,  they  should  recommeml  the  C'ompany  to  remove  their 
commercial  dealings  from  Canton  to  some  other  port.  The  determins* 
tion  evincetl  by  the  supertnirgiH's,  and  the  apiirehension  of  the  Kictl 
authorities  that  they  might  lose  the  tnnle,  pnaiuced  a  g(M>d  effect.  The 
mandarin  who  committed  the  affront  was  clegraded  from  his  office,  and 


a  promisi*  was  given  that  he  should  be  liamlxMH'd,  and  rendered  incapt- 
ble  of  ;igain  serving  the  Kmperor.”  From  the  moment  of  taking  this 
false  st(‘p,  may  Ik?  dated  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  4)f  intoler¬ 
able  oppressimi  and  insult.  Ignonint  of  the  obvious  consequences  <rf 
the  ill-advised  measure  in  question, — of  the  all  but  irresponsible  au- 
tht»rity  of  the  unprincipled  hK*al  authorities  at  Canton,  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  appealing  from  them,  or  gaining  any  kiml  of  access  to  the 
Court  at  Pekin,  of  the  far-sighted  cunning  and  inflexible  pertinacity  of 
the  (’hinese  character, — we  flung  ourselves,  as  it  were,  bound  hand  and 


fiM»t  intt»  their  jxiwer.  In  vain  have  we  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
reiterated  imr  complaints,  as  imposition  and  insult  assumed  new  and 
more  galling  features.  M’e  have  lieeii  either  trifled  with  liy  delusive 
pronuM's,  or  repulsetl  with  mockery  and  threats  of  an  aggravation  of 
our  injuries.  In  answer  to  our  feeble  complaints,  they  shake  their 
heads,  and  co<dly  remark, — If  the  foreigners  dislike  our  restrictions, 
as  difficult  to  be  endured,  it  is  perfectly  comj>etent  to  them  not  to  take 
the  tnuible  to  come  so  great  a  distance  !*’ 


Mr.  Mathesnn  affirms,  and  he  adduces  some  striking  facts  in 
support  of  his  allegation,  that  the  comparatively  prosjKTous  con¬ 
dition  of  our  intercourse  with  China,  under  the  management  of 
the  Hast  liulia  Company,  is  attributable  solely  to  the  judgement 
and  firmness  oi  ra fdon all y  d\s]dayed  by  the  resident  representative! 
of  the  C’ompany,  for  which  they  were  almost  uniformly  rebuked 
and  even  displaced  by  the  Princes  of  Leadenball  Strwt.  The 
following  instructive  instances  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

‘  The  nukst  remarkable  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  year  lh^> 
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whfii  the  embarraHsed  state  of  trade,  from  increasing  exactions,  and 
the  Unkrupt  ct>ndition  of  a  majority  of  the  ten  or  twelve  Hong 
merchants,  to  whom  foreign  dealings  are  restricted,  induced  the  super- 
cargot's  to  suspend  the  Com|uiny’s  trade  for  several  months.  The 
rfMilt  aas  a  n‘ductiori.  by  Imperial  sanction,  of  about  IJiU,  in«the  port 
charge's  of  every  ship  trading  at  Canton  ;  while  the  exactions  on  the 
appiintment  o^  new  Hong  merchants,  which  had  previously  deterred 
applicants  f»»r  the  ofhee,  were  ordered  to  he  discontinued,  and  several 
accessions  to  their  iiumlier  accordingly  took  place, — thus  relieving  the 
trade  from  the  panilyzing  effects  of  a  monopoly  by  tux)  or  three  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  compulsory  se]>aration  of  the  st'xes  was  discontinued, 
foreigners  Inung  permitted  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  wdves  and 
families  at  (^aiiton,  and  other  minor  advantages  were  in  course  of  ac¬ 
quisition. 

‘  Towards  the  end  of  UlTlt)  some  opposition  was  again  attempted  to 
the  residence  of  foreign  ladies  at  Canton.  The  Viceroy  tried  the  effect 
uf  intimidation,  and  instructed  the  Hong  merchants  to  threaten  that 
Mrs.  Baynes,  the  wife  of  the  senior  8U])ercargo,  w'ould  be  seized  and 
carried  off,  if  she  did  not  quietly  quit  Canton.  The  sujwrcargoes  on 
this,  with  great  promptitude  and  resolution,  ordered  up  150  armed 
seamen,  with  two  great  guns  to  protect  their  factory,  a  guard  w'hich 
remained  in  Canton  for  about  ten  days,  till  the  Hung  merchants  gave 
a  written  assurance  that  the  ladies  should  not  W  molested, — the  trade 
all  this  time  going  on  with  as  much  quiet  and  regularity  as  if  there 
were  nothing  in  dispute.  Mi>8t  unfortunately,  orders  arrived,  a  few 
days  afterwards  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  sus{)eiiding  from  their 
situations,  the  spirited  su{HTcargoes,  Messrs.  Baynes,  IMillett,  and 
Bannerman,  w’lio  had  carried  these  reforms.  The  Chinese  t«>k  their 
cue  accordingly  :  in  the  course  of  the  season  the  ladies  W'cre  obligetl  to 

?iuit  Canton  !  Affairs  indeed  generally  tiKik  a  retrograde  turn ;  but 
ortuiiutely  the  important  abatement  of  about  170/.  in  the  port  charges 
iitill  continues. 

'  Preyi<aisly  t(»  182.*)  foreigners  hud  no  legitimate  mode  of  jaissing 
between  Canton  and  Macao  W'ithuut  paying  irregular  fves,  to  the 
amount  of  alamt  50/.  on  each  trip,  w  hich  was  found  so  serious  a  griev¬ 
ance,  that  it  was  determined  t(»  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  its  dis¬ 
continuance.  Accordingly,  after  varimis  {)etitions  were  presented, 
without  effect,  thnuigh  the  usual  channel  of  the  Hong  merchants^  thirty- 
aoveu  foreigners  (of  whom  the  author  was  one)  of  difTcreiit  nations, 
resolved  to  rush  into  the  city,  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  V’^iceroy. 
Not  kiuaving  his  Excellency’s  re.sideiice,  however,  they  entered  the 
first  nfticial  dwelling  which  came  in  their  way,  and  which  chanced  to 
be  that  of  the  Kw':\nge-Hec,  an  officer  in  cliarge  of  the  police.  Here, 
after  a  time,  they  were  met  by  the  Hong  merchants,  who  used  every 
l>crsuasion  and  artifice  to  induce  them  to  retire,  while  the  Mandarins 
were  collecting  troops  to  surround  and  intimidate  them.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  iu  vain  !  At  last,  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  approuched,  the 
Chinese,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  dislodging  the  intruders,  gave  a  pledge, 
(which  has  ever  since  been  rigidly  kept,)  that  the  objectionable  fees 
dmuld  l)e  disctmtiiiued ;  and  the  invaders  of  Canton  walked  quietly 
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home  !  Next  day  an  edict  was  ])iiblished,  ulle^in^  that'  each  of  these 
foreijriiers  had  lieeii  tied  to  a  soldier’s  liack,  and  so  carried  ont  of  the 
city,  to  1)6  ])hiced  in  custotly  of  the  lloii*^  merchants,  there  to  atralt 
the  punishment  due  to  so  heinous  an  off'enee.  On  this  occasion  the 
])resi<lin^  Mandarin  i)a.ss«*d  his  hand  round  the  author’s  m»ck,  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  he  would  lose  his  head  if  he  should  ever  venture  on  a  re¬ 
petition  of  so  audacious  a  proctvdinj'. 

In  and  1021  serious  discussions  and  interruptit)ns  of  trade  oc¬ 
curred,  ill  consequence  t)f  the  C’hinese  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Knglishmen,  to  surfer  death  in  retaliation  for  the  loss  of  the  lives  of 
natives  in  affrays  with  English  sailors.  On  Isith  <K*casions  the  firmness 
of  the  su|MTcargm‘s  induct'd  the  ('hinese  to  desist  from  their  demands, 
contrary  to  the  fatal  precedent  afforded  hy  the  sacrifice  of  the  gunner 
of  the  Ladv  Hughes,  who  was  unceremoniously  strangled  in  17H4. 
Sir  .lames  I’miston,  chief  of  the  factory  in  1821,  received  the  honour 
of  knighth(H>d  for  the  judiciousness  of  his  negotiations.* 

Hut  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  when 

the  C'hincse  authorities,  Ix'ing  unable  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  a 
Hritisb  victim,  actually  hired  a  forvitpirr  to  personate  the 
alleged  delinquent,  under  a  ])ledgc  that  bis  life  should  Ik*  spared, 
'rhe  following  are  the  particulars  as  given  in  Mr.  Holman’s 
.Journal. 

*  Triday,  October  l.^th,  18^0. — Some  friends  of  mine,  who  were 
returning  from  Whampoa  to-day,  saw  a  very  amusing  fight  upon  the 
river  between  two  mandarins*  boats  and  a  smuggler.  One  of  the 
former  fired  a  gun  at  the  latter,  which  was  immediately  returned, 
although  he  was  making  off;  and  as  he  pulled  fifty  oars,  assisted  by 
his  sails,  he  soon  distanced  his  pursuers.  Meeting,  however,  three 
boats  of  his  own  calling,  he  joined  them,  and  thei/  all  drew  up  in 
line  to  give  regular  battle  to  the  mandarins  !  'Fhe  plan  of  the  smug¬ 
glers  was  a  little  curious.  It  being  flood  tide,  they  formed  their  line 
across  the  river,  above  the  mandarins*  boats ;  they  then  brought  their 
carriage  guns  to  their  sterns,  wetted  their  boarding  nettings,  to 
prevent  them  from  catching  fire,  (^which  were  all  ready  to  trace  up,) 
and,  presenting  their  sterns,  they  pulled  in  that  position  towards  the 
mandarins'  boats,  which,  however,  were  glad  enough  to  make  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  retreat,  'rims,  in  open  day,  only  a  few  miles  below  Canton, 
four  smufT^lers  resisted  with  impunity  the  Oovernment  of  the  country!* 
—  And  all  this,  loo,  after  “an  edict  of  the  Emperor  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  ordering  the  local  authorities  to  exercise  all  their  power  to 
prevent  the  grow  th  and  imjmrtation  of  the  poppy**’ — “  'rremble,** 
said  the  poor  Emperor,  and  “  obey  !  *’ 

The  object  of  Mr.  Matbeson,  in  bringing  forward  these  facts, 
is  to  invoke,  not  a  hostile,  but  a  firm  and  dignified  interposition  of 
the  Hritisb  Government,  in  order  to  protect  Hritisb  traders  m 
carrying  on  their  commercial  intercourse,  which  has  been  opened 
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to  thrni  by  the  abolition  of  tbc  Kast  India's  Company's  monopoly* 
‘With  tbc  (iovcrnment,  it  rests  at  this  moment  to  say,  in  effect, 
‘whether  the  Hritish  trade  with  China  shall  any  longer  continue; 

‘  whether  our  merchants  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  it  on  any  longer, 
‘cither  with  safety  and  honour  to  themselves,  or  their  country.' 

The  subject  is  of  immense  importance  as  regards  our  trade ; 
but,  as  we  intimated  at  the  commencement  of  this  hasty  article, 
it  becomes  the  more  deeply  interesting  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  immense  field  which  opens  to  the  Christian  philan¬ 
thropist,  as  the  result  of  making  good  our  footing  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  voyages  by  Mr.  Guts- 
laff  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  China  would  welcome  with  open 
arms,  if  her  Tatar  despot  and  his  mandarins  would  allow  it,  not 
only  the  C’ompany's  goods,  but  the  English  books  ;  and  that  no 
physical  nor  any  formidable  moral  obstacles  exist  to  im})ede  our 
Missionaries,  when  once  they  have  mastered  the  language,  tra¬ 
versing  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  empire ;  pro¬ 
claiming  the  word  of  life  to  the  teeming  millions  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants, — amounting  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  globe. 


Art.  X.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  and  will  In*  published  in  May,  The  Scope  of  Piety; 
or  the  Christian  doing  all  things  to  the  Glory  of-  God.  By  T,  Q. 
Stow.  In  1  vol.  12mo. 

A  Summer  in  Spain,  laying  the  Narrative  of  a  Tour  made  through 
that  intert'sting  C'ountry,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days. 

History  of  Brazil,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  llKWl,  until  the  Abdication  of  Don  Pedro,  in  18.‘H,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  early  publication,  in  2  vols.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  Account  of  the  Civil,  Military,  Judicial,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Institutions  of  the  Country  during  the  Vice-Royalty,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  (icntleman  every  way  qualified  from  long  residence,  and 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  related,  to  ensure  its  complete  accu- 
rac)'. 

The  Author  of  “  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  just  completed  a  similar  Work  on  the  House  of  Lords,  giving  a 
like  animated  and  impartial  Portraiture  of  the  leading  Members  of 
all  Parties,  combined  with  a  correct  and  useful  description  of  the 
Business,  Forms  of  the  House,  its  Usages,  Regulations,  Privileges, 
&c. 
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In  the  press,  Notes  <»f  a  Ramble  thmu^xh  France,  Italy,  Switier- 
lanil,  (lermany,  Holluiiil,  ami  Belgium  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  a  Visit  to 
the  Scenes  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  &c.,  &c.  By  a  Lover  of  the 
Picturesque. 

On  May  1st  will  l>e  published.  Part  I.  of  Syria,  the  Holy  Land, 
Asia  Minor,  iS:c.,  illustrated.  Drawn  from  Nature  by  W.  H.  Bartlett 
and  Wm.  Purser  ;  with  descriptions  of  the  Plates  by  John  Curne, 
Author  of  “  Letters  from  the  East.*’ 

In  the  press.  Views  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  India,  Ac.,  with 
descriptions.  Drawn  from  Nature  by  G,  F.  White,  Esq.,  31st  Hegt. 
Division  1st.  Imperial  Quarto.  Pnwfs  on  India  paper,  supplit^  to 
Subscril>ers  only. 

In  the  press,  A  New  Edition  of  the  Rev.  David  Simpson’s  Plea 
for  Religion.  Edited  by  his  Son,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  J. 
B.  Williams,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Embellished  with  a  highly 
finished  Portmit  from  an  original  painting,  and  a  Vignette  of  Christ 
Church,  Macclesfield. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  The  Flower  Faded  ;  a  short  Memoir  of 
Clementine  C’uvier,  Daughter  of  Baron  C’uvier.  With  Refiectioni, 
by  John  Angell  James. 


ART.  XI.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BlOOKArilY. 

Illustrations  of  Bunyan's  Pilfjriin’s  Pro- 
ress,  from  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W,  'rurncr, 
Vofessor  R.A^  and  11.  ISIolvillo.  Accoin- 
paniotl  with  extracts  from  the  Work,  and 
descriptions  of  the  I'lates,  by  Bernard 
Barton ;  and  n  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Banyan,  by  Josiah 
Conder.  Quarto,  lOs.,  in  elegant  binding. 

IIISTOKT. 

A  History  of  Slavery  and  its  Abolition. 
By  Esther  Copley,  liino. 

Mm'El.I.ANr.OUS. 

The  Path  of  Life  faithfully  exhibited 
and  •Hi'ctionately  rt'eomineiidetl  to  the 
young  on  their  going  out  into  the  world. 
By  John  Clunie,  LL.D.,  18mo. 

Conversations  at  Cambridge,  fcap.  Bvo., 

fii. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Flora  Metrojuditana ;  or  Botanical  Ram¬ 
bles  within  thirty  luHcs  of  Luidon.  Being 
the  results  of  numerous  excursions  made 
in  19SS,  34-,  .35,  furnishing  a  list  of  those 
plants  that  have  been  found  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Heaths,  Woods,  Commons,  Hit's, 
etc.  surrounding  the  metropolis  (more  par¬ 


ticularly  the  counties  of  Surrej,’  and  Kent) 
chiefly  from  actual  observation,  and  the 
latest  authorities.  Intended  for  the  student 
in  Practical  Botany,  with  a  list  of  the  land 
and  fresh-water  shells  of  the  environs  of 
Ijondon.  By  Daniel  Ctwper,  is.  6d., 
l!^mo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Wild  Animals ;  their  Nature,  Habits, 
and  Instincts;  with  incidental  Accounts  of 
the  Regions  they  inhabit.  Small  octane 
with  many  cuts,  8s.  (k/. 

THEOLOGY. 

Natural  Theology,  considered  chie6jr 
w’th  reference  to  Lord  Brougham’s  Dl^ 
course  on  that  subject.  By  Thomis  Tuf- 
ton,  D.I).,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
ill  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dess 
of  Peterborough.  Post  octavo,  price  8i. 

'Phe  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
from  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  ths 
late  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.D.,  Rtgim 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Fcap.  8vo,  6'.  6</. 

Schleiermacher’s  Introductions  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato;  translated  from  the 
German.  By  William  Dobson,  MA„ 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  CambridfO* 
Demy  8vo,  18s.  fid. 


